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WORKS by MRS. DE SALIS. 


JUS T PUBLISHED. 
With 24 Plates, 16 of which are printed in Colours. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


A LA MODE COOKERY. 


YP-TO- nies RECIPES. 
MRS. DE SALIS, 


AUTHOR OF THE A 


LA MODE SERIES OF COOKERY BOOKS. 


CONTENTS. 


SOUPS. 

FISH. 

ENTREES. 

POULTRY AND GAME. 

DRESSED VEGETABLES. 
ENTREMETS AND SWEETS. 
SAVOURIES AND HORS D’EUVRES. 


—— 
CAKES, &c. 

INVALID COOKERY. 
MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES AND 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
TERMS USED IN COOKING 

IN THE KITCHEN. 


AND 


*,.* The Author of this book hopes that the special features of the illustra- 
tions will cause it to be of considerable service to many housewives. 


A few of the recipes from her other books will also be found in this one, 
but they are illustrated, which will better explain how they should appear 


when garnished. 


Cakes and Confections a la Mode. 
Fifth Impression. 1s. 6d. 


Dogs: a Manual for Amateurs. Second 


Impression. 1s. 6d. 


Dressed Game and Poultry & la Mode. 


Third Impression. 1s. 6 


Dressed Vegetables & la Mode. Fifth | 


Impression. 1s. 6d 


Drinks 4 la Mode. 
ls. 6d. 


Second Impression. 


Twelfth Impression. 


Entrées a la Mode. 
ls. 6d. 


Gardening 4 la Mode. Fcp.8vo. Part I. 


Fruits, 


Vegetables, 1s. 6d. 
1s. 6d. 


Part II. 


| New-Laid Eggs. 


| Savouries 4 la ees. 


Hational Viands & la Mode. Fep. 8vo 
8. 6d. 


Second Impression. 
ls. 6d. 


Oysters & la Mode. Third Impression. 


vattions and Pastry & la Mode. Sixth 


Impression. 1s. 6 


Seventeenth 
Impression. 1s. 6d. 


Soups and Dressed Fish & la Mode. 


Seventh Impression. 1s. 6d. 


| Sweets and Supper Dishes & la Mode. 
Floral Decorations. Second Impression. | 8. 6d. 
1s. 6d. | Tempting Dishes for smal Incomes. 


Seventh Impression. 


Seventh Impression. 1s. 6 


Wrinkles and Notions a every 
Household. Second Impression. 1s. 6d. 
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VOLUME FOR 1902. 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER & DIGEST 


Being a Classified Register of Charities in or available 
for the Metropolis. 
Together with a Digest of Information respecting the Legal, Voluntary, and 
other Means for the Prevention and Relief of Distress and the 


Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, 
and an Elaborate Index. 


With an Introduction by C. S. LOCH, 
Seoretary to the Council of the Charity Organisation Society, London. 
8vo. 4s. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New Yo:k and Bombay. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE OLD ROYAL PALACE OF 
WHITEHALL. 


By EDGAR SHEPPARD, D.D. 


Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapels Royal, Sub-Almoner to the King ; Author of ‘ Memorials of 
St. James’s Palace.’ 








With 6 Photogravure Plates and 33 other Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 





Some Unpublished Letters of Horace Walpole. 
Edited by Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B. With 2 Portraits, 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
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Letters of the Princess Lieven during her Residence 
in London 1812-1834. Edited by LIONEL ROBINSON. With 
2 Photogravure Portraits. [Jn the press. 
Owens College Historical Essays. 
Edited by T. F. Tout, M.A. Professor of History in the Owens 
College, Victoria University, and JAMES TAIT, M.A. Assistant 
Lecturer in History. With 5 Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Studies in Irish History and Biography, mainly of the 
Eighteenth Century. By C. LITTON FALKINER. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS.—The Grattan Parliament and Ulster—The Earl-Bishop of Derry— 
Lord Clare—Castlereagh and Ireland in 1798—Plunket and Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation—Sir Boyle Roche—Thomas Steele—The French Invasion of Ireland in 1798. 


LLL WLIFIIVTO0f° FEO 


China and the Powers: a Narrative of the Outbreak 
of 1900. By H.C. THOMSON, Author of ‘ The Chitral Campaign’ 
&c. With 30 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Translations from Lucian. 
By AUGUSTA M, CAMPBELL DAVIDSON, M.A. Edin. Crown 8vo. 
55. net. 


CONTENTS.—The Sale of Philosophers—Concerning Paid Companions—Hermo- 
timus ; or, The Sects—The True History—Alexander ; or, The False Prophet—Zeus 
the Tragedian—The Orator’s Guide. 


Thoughts on Education: Speeches and Sermons. 
By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. sometime Bishop of London, 
Edited by LOUISE CREIGHTON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO,, London, New York, and Bombay. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Ne rns 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PACES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY.’ 
On April 8. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

RELIGIO LAICI: a Series of Studies Addressed to Laymen. 
By the Rev. H. C. BRECHING, Professor of Pastoral Theology at King’s College, 
London; and Chaplain to the Hon. Soc. of Lincoln’s Inn; Author of ‘Pages from a 
Private Diary,’ ‘ Conferences on Books and Men,’ &c. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS.’ 
Immediately. Large post 8vo. 7x. 6d. net. 


AN ONLOOKER’S NOTE-BOOK. by the Author 


of ‘ Collections and Recollections.’ 


NEW WORK BY MRS. A. MURRAY SMITH. 


Shortly. With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. MURRAY SMITH), Author of ‘Annals of Westminster 
Abbey ’ &c. 


The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BRIDGES. 


VoLUMEIV. ConTENTS.—Palicio—The Return of Ulysses—Notes. Small post 
8vo. 68. 


GUARDIAN.—‘ The new edition is as ey! a@ one as any poet conld desire for his work, and it will no doubt 
win for Mr. Bridges a considerable portion of the many new readers whom he deserves,’ 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF F. ANSTEY’S ‘LYRE AND LANCET.’ 
Just Published. Crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LYRE AND LANCET. By F. Anstey, Author of ‘ Vice 


Versa,’ ‘ The Brass Bottle,’ &c. 











NEW STORY OF COLONIAL ADVENTURE. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GENTLEMAN GARNET: aTale of Old Tasmania. By 


Harry B. VoGEL, Author of ‘A Maori Maid,’ ‘ My Dear Sir,’ &c. 
NEW NOVEL BY MISS HOWARTH. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NORA LESTER: 2 Story of the South African War. By 


Anna HowakTs, Author of ‘Jan: an Afrikander,’ ‘Sword and Assegai,’ ‘ Katrina: 
a Tale of the Karoo,’ &c. _ ee 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS BIRRELL. 
On April 8. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NICHOLAS HOLBROOK. By Otive Birre.t, Author 


of ‘ Love in a Mist,’ ‘ The Ambition of Judith,’ &c. 


A SPIRITED ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 
On April 15. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A NEW TRAFALGAR: a Tale of the Torpedo Fleet. 


By A. C. CurRTIs. 
OTHER NOVELS SHORTLY FORTHCOMING. 
MY LORD WINCHENDEN. By Granam Hors, 








Author of ‘ A Cardinal and his Conscience.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. [On April 30. 
AN INLAND FERRY. By Susan Curistian, Author of 
‘A Pot of Honey.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. [On May 10. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 








MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 


SEVENTY-ONE DAYS’ CAMPING 
IN MOROCCO. 


By Lady GROVE. 
With Photogravure Portrait and 32 Illustrations from Photographs. 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 
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e NEW BOOK BY MRS. DE SALIS. 
A la Mode Cookery: Up-to-Date Recipes. 


By Mrs. DE SALIs, Author of the A la Mode Series of Cookery 
Books. With 24 Plates, 16 of which are printed in Colours, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


CONTENTS.—Soups—F ish—Entrées—Poultry and Game—Dressed Vegetables— 
Sauces—Entremets and Sweets—Savouries and Hors-d’CEuvres—Cakes, &c.—Invalid 
Cookery—Miscellaneous Recipes and Household Hints—Terms used in Cooking 
and in the Kitchen—Index. 


*,* The Author of this book hopes that the special features of the iliustrations will 
cause tt to be of considerable service to many housewives. 

A * weed of the recipes from her other books will also be found in this one, but they 
ave tllustrated, which will better explain how they should appear when garnished. 
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The German Empire of To-Day. 


By ‘ VERITAS.’ [Jn the press. 


** This book deals in broad outlines with the formation of the present Empire up 
to 1871, and with its subsequent development up to 1900. The object of the Author is 
to place before the British Public reliable information on such subjects as: the Army, 
Navy, Commercial and Colonial Policy, Colonial Possessions, National Education, and 
German Finances. 
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Historical Essays and Reviews. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. D.C.L. LL.D. &c. sometime 


Bishop of London. Edited by LOUISE CREIGHTON. [Jn the press. 
CONTENTS.—Dante—AEneas Sylvius—A Schoolmaster of the Renaissance—A 
Man of Culture—A Learned Lady of the Sixteenth Century—Wicliff—The Italian 
Bishops of Worcester—The Harvard Commemoration—The Moscow Coronation. 
Reviews.—The Renaissance in Italy, by J. A. SYMONDS—II Principe-Machiavelli, 
edited by L. A. BuRD—Caterina Sforza, COUNT PASOLINI—State Papers of the 
Reign of Henry VIII., edited by JAMES GAIRDNER. 





The Natural History of the British Surface-feeding 
Ducks. By JOHN GUILLE MILLAIS, F.Z.S. &c. Author of ‘ The 
Wildfowler in Scotland,’ ‘A Breath from the Veldt,’ &c. With 
Coloured Illustrations. Royal 4to. [Jn the press. 

*,” This will be the most complete history of this interesting class of birds that has 


yet been attempted. There will be a large number of coloured pictures illustrating 


every phase of the life and change of plumage of ducks, taken from drawings by the 
Author and by A. Thorburn, and from photographs. , = 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIVING. 


By ALFRED C. HARMSWORTH. 


With Contributions by the wg de CHASSELOUP-LAUBAT, The Hon. JouHN Scort- 
MonTacu, R. J. MEcREDY, The Hon. C. C. Ro ts, Sir Davip SALOMoNs, Bart., HENRY 
StuRMEY, J. St. Loz STRacHEY, The Right Hon. Sir J. H. A. MACDONALD, CLAUDE 
JOHNSON, and others. 
With Numerous Illustrations by H. M. Brock, H. TRINGHAM, and from Photographs. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s, net ; half-bound, 12s. net. [J April. 











LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES. Two New Vo.umzs. 


Civil Engineering as Applied in Construction. 
By LEVESON FRANCIS VERNON-HARCOURT, M.A. M.Inst.C.E., 
Author of ‘Rivers and Canals’ &c. With 368 Illustrations. 
8vo. 145. net. 
CONTENTS,—Materials, Preliminary Works, Foundations, and Roads—Railway 


Bridge and Tunnel Engineering—River and Canal Engineering and Irrigation Works 
—Dock Works and Maritime Engineering—Sanitary Engineering. 


Calculations in Hydraulic Engineering: a Practical 
Text-book for the Use of Students, Draughtsmen, and Engineers. 
By T. CLAXTON FIDLER, M.Inst.C.E. Professor of Engineering, 
University College, Dundee, University of St. Andrews. PArT II. 
Calculations in Hydro-Kinetics, With numerous Illustrations 
and Examples, 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


~~ 


Assaying and Metallurgical Analysis for the Use of 
Students, Chemists, and Assayers. By E. L. RHEAD, Lecturer on 
Metallurgy, Municipal School of Technology, Manchester ; and 
A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.I.C. F.C.S. Professor of Metallurgy, 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
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A Practical Treatise on Mine Surveying. 
By ARNOLD LUPTON, Mining Engineer, Certificated Colliery 
Manager; Surveyor; sometime Examiner in Mine Surveying to 


the City and Guilds of London Institute. With 209 Diagrams. 
Medium 8vo. 12s. net. 
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An Elementary Treatise on Alternating Currents. 
By W. G. RHODES, M.Sc. (Vict.) Consulting Engineer; Member 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers ; late Chief Lecturer in 


Electrical Engineering, Royal Technical Institute, Salford. 8vo. 
75s. 6d, net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & 0O., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Recently Published. With 163 Diciediin, 8vo. 21s. net. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
GARDEN PLANTS. 


With Full and Practical Instructions as to Culture and 
Propagation. 


By JOHN WEATHERS, F.R.H.S., 
Late Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Horticultural Society, formerly of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, &c. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE.—‘ Mr. Weathers’ book is excellent and trustworthy.’ 


GARDENING WORLD.—‘ An immense amount of information on one subject or 
another has been gathered within the boards.’ 


GARDEN.— Every page (and they number 1,169) is full of the most modern and 
accurate information of just the kind that is most helpful.’ 


GARDENER’S MAGAZINE.— It occupies by reason of its comprehensiveness, con- 
venience of arrangement, and the fulness and accuracy of information, a unique position, 
and appeals very strongly to the ever-increasing number of amateurs, while in every way 
suited to the requirements of the general body of i snamnaees aneeeee 4 


WORKS BY MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
TENTH THOUSAND.  8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
With 71 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 


WOOD AND GARDEN. 


Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. 


SPECTATOR.— No owner of a garden should be without it. . . . It is impossible to 
read Miss Jekyll’s book without having one’s gardening tastes both enlarged and refined. ... 
A delightful book.’ 

GUARDIAN.— Of all the books on gardening which have appeared in such abundance 
during the last few years, this is at once one of the prettiest, most interesting, and most 
practical.’ 








SEVENTH THOUSAND.  8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
With 51 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 


HOME AND GARDEN. 


Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in Both. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.— Another Surrey book, showing the delightful possibilities of 
life in the most beautiful of the home counties.’ 


SPEAKER— The style of the book is most attractive. The authoress unites shrewd 
common-sense with keen observation of detail, much practical knowledge, and appreciation 
of the beautiful and romantic.’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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NEW THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 





Danodbooks for the Clergy. 


Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D. Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each Volume. 


THE PERSONAL LIFE OF THE CLERGY. By the Rev. 
ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D. Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. 


THE MINISTRY OF CONVERSION. By the Rev. A. J. Mason, 
D.D. Lady Margaret's Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridge and 
Canon of Canterbury. 


PATRISTIC STUDY. By the Rev. H. B. Swetz, D.D. Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. By the Right Rev. H. H. Montaommry, D.D. 


formerly Bishop of Tasmania, Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
** Other Volumes are in preparation. 


The Oxford Library of Practical Theology, (New Volume.) 


Edited by the Rev. W. OC. E. NEWBOLT, M.A. Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s ; 
and the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A. Principal of the Missionary College, Dorchester. 


PRAYER. By the Rev. Arraur Jonn WorutepGr, M.A. Canon and 
Chancellor of Truro, Crown 8vo. 5s. 
*,* A List of the Series will be sent on application. 








THE FULHAM CONFERENCE. 

CONFESSION AND ABSOLUTION, Report of a Conference held 
at Fulham Palace on December 31, 1901, and January 1, 1902. Edited by Hanry 
Wack, D.D. Chairman of the Conference. With an Introduction by the Lord 
Bishop of London. 8vo. 3s. net. 


THE MINISTRY OF GRACE: Studies in Early Church History, with 
reference to Present Problems. By the Right Rev. Joan WoRDsworTH, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury. 8vo. 12s. 6d net. 


ORDINATION ADDRESSES. By the Right Rev. W. Srusss, D.D. 
late Lord Bishop of Oxford. Edited by the Rev. E. E. Hotmugs, formerly Domestic 
Chaplain to the Bishop; Hon. Canon of Christ Church. With Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


PASTOR AGNORUM: a Schoolmaster’s Afterthoughts. By Joun 
HUNTLEY SKRINE, Warden of Glenalmond, Author of ‘A Memory of Edward 
Thring’ &c. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


OUTLINES OF MEDITATIONS FOR USE IN RETREAT. 
By DARWELL STONE, M.A. Principal of the Missionary College, Dorchester. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH FROM WITHIN. With a Preface 


by his Eminence Cardinal VAUGHAN, Archbishop of Westminster. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d. net. 


PREPARATIO;; or, Notes of Preparation for Holy Communion, founded 
on the Collect, Epistle, and Collect for every Sunday in the Year. With Preface by 
the Rev. GEORGE CONGREVE, 8.8.J.E. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Rivington’s Devotional Series, (wo New Volumes.) 
18mo. with red borders and gilt edges, 2s. net each. 


CHRIST AND HIS CROSS: Selections from Rutherford’s Letters. 


Arranged by L. H. M. Soutssy, Editor of Law’s ‘ Christian Perfection.’ 


LYRA GERMANICA: Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals of 
~ ee Year. Translated from the German by CATHERINE WINKWORTH. 
IRST SERIES. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & 0O., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 
With 31 Illustrations by E, ©. SOMERVILLE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SOME EXPERIENCES 
OF AN IRISH R.M. 


E. G@. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 





The BARON DE BOOK WORMS in ‘ PUNCH.’ 


‘ Dulness is banished from the opening of the book to the close 
thereof. . . . Since Charles Lever was at his best, with ‘‘ Harry 
Lorrequer,’’ ‘‘ Charles O’Malley,’’ ‘‘ Tom Burke of Ours,’’ and, may 
be, ‘‘The Knight of Gwynne,’’ no such rollicking Irish book as 
this has appeared, at least not within the period whereunto the 
memory of the Baron runneth not to the contrary. . . . Nothing of 
a sedate or gentle character is to be found here; nearly every story 
is calculated to set the table in a roar. ... Over ‘‘ The Lisheen 
Races ’’ the Baron wept tears of laughter, and would read no more 
that night, unless in the presence of a surgeon, a nurse, and his own 
medical attendant, in case he should “‘ split his sides,’’ and require 
an immediate operation to be performed by the deftest hands.’ 


SPEAKER. 
‘ There are in its pages more good stories, quaint characters, and 
humorous incidents than we remember to have seen since the days 


of Lever.’ 
ACADEMY. 


‘Sheer unadulterated laughter is one of the best things that even 
literature can give, and we are hard put to it to remember a book of 
these latter days to which we owe more of it than we do to the 


Irish R.M.’ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


‘We can warmly recommend this book as a sure antidote for 
melancholy: it is brimful of brilliant wit and harmless mirth; it is 
a tonic for the dyspeptic and a stimulant to the healthy mind. A 
more amusing book has not been written for many a year.’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 
THE REAL CHARLOTTE. THE SILVER FOX. 
NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. REISSUE. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Dest GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 














NEW AND RECENT FICTION, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


CHARLOTTE. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of ‘ Mr. Smith,’ ‘ Lady Marget,’ &. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PUNCH.—‘ A very cleverly-written analysis of character. . . . Altogether a noteworthy book.’ 


BIRMINGHAM DAILY GAZETTE,.— Mrs. Walford has already made a reputation among the best of 
modern novelists, to which “ Oharlotte” should add considerable lustre.” 


LUKE DELMEGE. 


By the Rev. P. A. SHEEHAN, 
Author of ‘ My New Curate.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PUNCH.—'The Rev. P. A. Sheehan has given us, in delightful style, a deeply interesting study of Irish life 
and character.’ 
SPECTATOR.—‘ The best things—and very good indeed these best things are—are the ecenes of Irish life. 
. Vividly interesting, entertaining, and stimulating in every page.’ 














THE TRAITOR’S WAY. 


By S. LEVETT YEATS, 
Author of ‘ The Honour of Savelli,’ ‘The Chevalier d’Auriac,’ &c. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 63. 
GLASGOW HERALD.— De Vibrac is a really fine study, and his story is told with right feeling and dignity.’ 


WESTERN MORNING NEWS.— Those who like a swift, stirring romance will do well to provide them- 
selves with this one, which is first-rate of ite kind.’ 


THE FAILURE OF SUCCESS. 


By Lady MABEL HOWARD, 
Author of ‘ The Undoing of John Brewster.’ Orown 8vo. 6s. 


LITERARY WORLD.— The story is thrilling, and the author has made the most of it, There is a pleasant 
sense of refinement and an enjoyable atmosphere of luxury about the book. It is well worth reading. 


a DAILY GAZETTE.— A very bright, clever, entertaining novel, and one that places Lady 
bel Howard among the real artists of the pen.’ 


THE GOLD-STEALERS: 
A STORY OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 
By EDWARD DYSON, 


With 8 Illustrations by G. GRENVILLE MANTON, Orown 8vo. 6s. 


DAILY EXPRESS.—‘ An Australian Tom Sawyer.’ 
ATHENSUM.— * This story is as emphatically cogs and wholesome meat for young palates as “ Tom 
Sawyer” and “Huck Finn”; and older people, too, hesitate to place it beside those boyish classics on 


their shelves.’ 
PARSON KELLY. 


By A. E. W. MASON and ANDREW LANG. 
NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.— A brilliant novel.’ 


DAILY NEWS.—*‘ It is an engrossing Jacobite romance ; it revels in plot and myetery, its heroes are brave, 
impulsive Irishmen, and it treats of swashbuckling times. The novel shows, indeed, the swashbuckling romance 


at its very 
YEOMAN FLEETWOOD: 


A TALE OF THE REGENCY. 
By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


GRAPHIC.— Mrs. Francis Blundell’s story has all the attraction of exciting incidents and situations, set off 
to the best advantage by as charming a style as is at present to be found.’ 
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‘In Luke Delmege, the Rev. P. A. Sheehan has given us, in 


delightful style, a deeply interesting study of Irish life and character. 
The simple unexciting story is most instructive to the thoughtful 


English reader. 


The book is replete with such pathetic episodes 


as could only be found in sympathetic narratives of ‘‘ the most 


distressful country.’’ ’—PUNCH. 








LUKE DELMEGE. 


By the Rev. P. 
Author of ‘MY NEW CURATE.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A. SHEEHAN, 








DAILY EXPRESS.—‘iIt is a book 
that will appeal most forcibly to Roman 
Catholics and, above all, to Irishmen ; but 
even the Protestant and the Saxon can find 
much to hold his interest in this full and 
instructive picture of the life of the priest- 
hood and in the sketches of many types of 
priest.’ 


TATLER.—‘ “Luke Delmege,” besides 
being a most interesting novel, gives you 
such an insight into half, or rather more 
than half, of the eternal Irish question— 
into the heart, that is, of Roman Catholic 
Treland—as only a priest of Father Sheehan’s 
powers and opportunities of observation 
could show you.’ 


EVENING NEWS.—‘The Rev. P. A. 
Sheehan knows the Irish and their 
characteristics down to their heartstrings, 
and gives many a vivid picture of Irish 
life and humour. The book is exceptionally 
well written and full of home truth, coupled 
with much humour and wit. To an Irishman 
or a Catholic it must bear especial interest 
and enjoyment.’ 





SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘It is 
one of the very few books which really 
reveal something of the soul of Roman 
Catholic Ireland. Englishmen never under- 
stand that in the things which matter the 
Irishman is deeply reticent.’ 


GUARDIAN.—‘“ Luke Delmege” is an 
important book. Asa literary work it dis- 
plays great vivacity of dialogue, much logical 
thought, and imaginative presentment of 
varied scenes. But a greater interest lies in 
the author’sobject of comparing England and 
Ireland. ... The scenes among the Limerick 
peasantry are beautiful; still more so those 
of the numerous priests.’ 


FREEMAN'S JOURNAL, —‘ Father 
Sheehan has even surpassed the undoubtedly 
high position he won with “My New 
Curate.” The lifelike realism of some of 
the chapters is most marvellous. ... We 
are fairly captivated by such creation 
as Father Pat, Father Tim and Father 
Martin. We unhesitatingly commend 
“Luke Delmege” to all our readers, and 
feel satisfied that they will find its pages 
compelling interest from start to finish.’ 
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With 26 Illustrations by G. P. Jacoms Hoop, R.I. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE. 


Ss ‘For breathless fertility of invention, swift interchange of plot and counterplot, 


and boyish vigour it would be hard to beat.’ 
ATHENAUM. 


‘Mr. Rider Haggard treats his readers to most thrilling scenes of combat and 
terror and adventures so complicated and detailed that the reader does not wait 
to question whether some of them do not cross the bounds of possibility.’ 


‘Spaniard and Dutchman, for the purposes of story telling, are admirable foils, 
and Mr. Haggard seizes their characters with a master’s hand. Lysbeth and 


Montalvo, Red Martin, and Martha the Mare, for all who follow their adventures, 
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will live for many a day to come.’ 
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With 40 Illustrations from Photographs. 
8vo. 10s, 6d, net. 


TWO WINTERS 
IN NORWAY: 


Being an Account of Two Holidays spent on 
Snow-shoes and in Sleigh-driving, and 
including an Expedition to the Lapps. 


BY 
A. EDMUND SPENDER, 
B.A. Oxon. 





ST. JAMESS GAZETTE—A most 
readable book.’ 


WESTERN MORNING NEWS— 
‘This book may be cordially recommended 
to the intending traveller—and to others.’ 


DAILY MAIL.—‘An amusing and in- 
structive record of winters spent in one of 
the nearest and most accessible of play- 
grounds for those who yearn for an annual 
certainty of unthawed ice and snow that is 
not murky slush.’ 


GLASGOW HERALD.—‘Iit is un- 
deniably fresh and unhackneyed as to its 
matter . . . and it will make many a reader 
wish that circumstances allowed him, too, 
to compare the land of the Vikings in 
January with what he already knows of it 
in July.’ 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘Weare 
inclined to think from Mr. Spender’s descrip- 
tion that it is Davos Platz rather than Bor- 
dighera which is threatened with a rival. 
There are many admirable photographs in 
this pleasant account of adventurous rambles 
on short days over the snow under Northern 
skies.’ 

LEEDS MERCURY.—‘Mr. Spender 
wields a facile pen, has the power of graphic 
and picturesque description, and the happy 
knack of finding pleasant matters to write 
about. We have read the book with genuine 
satisfaction, and can promise a like pleasure 
to all into whose hands it may fall.’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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With 54 Plates and 170 Diagrams. 
8vo. 12s, Gd. net. 


THE BOOK OF 
THE RIFLE 


BY THE 
Hon, T. F. FREMANTLE, 
Major, ist Bucks V.R.C 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—'‘ “The 
book of the Rifle” is the most valuable, 
complete, and practical treatise on the rifle 
yet published.’ 


MORNING POST.—‘It is a volume 
which every aspiring rifleman should possess, 
and it will doubtless be found in the libraries 
of all rifle clubs.’ 


UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE— 
‘As a history of the rifle and all that is 
connected with it, and also as an aid to 
those who aspire to honours at Bisley and 
other competitions, this is a most valuable 
book,’ 


ABERDEEN DAILY FREE PRESS, 
—‘An admirable compendium of what is 
worth knowing about rifles and rifle shoot- 
ing, and should give valuable aid to those 
who have not yet known the pleasures of 
what Major Fremantle calls “a delightful 
pastime,” and even experienced shots will 
find in it many useful hints.’ 


BROAD ARROW.—'The soldier who 
wishes to acquire skill in his profession will 
benefit much by reading the passages relat- 
ing to judging distance, sights, the effects 
of temperature, the density of the air, and 
the influence of the wind. Indeed, this is 
a book full of merit, and interesting to the 
target shot and the sportsman, and is almost 
essential to the British officer.’ 
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CHARLOTTE. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘MR. SMITH,’ ‘LADY MARGET,’ &c. 


ACADEMY.—‘ A bright, rapid story of modern life. . . . Charlotte will be voted one 
of the most attractive of Mrs. Walford’s heroines.’ 
SCOTSMAN.—‘ The dénouement is a startling and unexpected one. . . . The closing 


chapters, indeed, contain some really powerful writing,’ 


NOTTINGHAM DAILY GUARDIAN.—‘A cleverly written society novel, giving a 
study of the career of a fashionable beauty.’ 


HEREFORD TIMES.— Mrs. Walford has already made a reputation among the leading 
modern novelists, and “ Charlotte” should add considerable lustre to her name.’ 


SHEFFIELD DAILY INDEPENDENT.— It whets the wits, for the dialogue is 


smart and bright, and the delineation of character, though scarcely analytical, is bold and 
skilful in the extreme.’ 


DAILY EXPRESS.—‘“ Charlotte” proves again, what its author has often proved 
before, that direct simplicity and naturalness of style are among the most charming 


characteristics possible to a novelist. Mrs, Walford very seldom fails to please, and her 
novel is a consistent pleasure throughout.’ 


SCOTSMAN.—‘ Of all Mrs. Walford’s many stories few, perhaps, have just the charm of 
“Charlotte.” It is written in a most refreshing, buoyant style, sometimes as vivacious as 
the society butterfly who gives it its title; but withal there is an undercurrent of tragedy 
which society conventions and superficialities cannot conceal.’ 
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SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. 


BY WALTER RAMAL. 


With a Frontispiece, ‘UNDER THE DOCK LEAVES,’ 
from a drawing by Richard Doyle. 


MONTHLY REVIEW.— Walter Ramal is himself a wizard of the kindred of Thomas 
the Rhymer ; not a doubt of it.’ 


SCOTSMAN.— It is no small achievement to cultivate to purpose a new plot in the 
poetic ground in which Blake’s “Songs of Innocence” and Stevenson’s “ Child’s Garden ” 
have already grown. But Mr. Ramal may fairly claim to have done this, and his book 
must please anyone who can read it with sympathy.’ 


MANCHESTER @UARDIAN.— The frontispiece to “Songs of Childhood” is a design 
by Richard Doyle of fairies dancing under dock leaves, and it serves as an appropriate 
indication of the character of the contents. These are something out of the common, and 


if Mr. Ramal rarely pretends to subtlety or depth of emotion, he is, in his way, individual 
and charming.’ 

GLASGOW HERALD.—‘The contents of this book are simple songs and little tales 
of quaint adventure, told so skilfully that young readers are not likely to doubt that the 
author himself is a believer in his own inventions. That is the charm of all such productions. 
The poet who can touch the imagination of childhood, and lift it beyond the material world, 


is a benefactor to all time. There are many poets who have accomplished that feat, and 
Walter Ramal is likely to be one of them.’ 
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The Disentanglers.' 


VIL. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE EXEMPLARY EARL. 


I. The Earl’s Long-Lost Cousin. 


‘The Earl is the vera soul of honour. He cares nae mair for worldly gear 
than a noble hound for the scent o’ a foumart.’— Fortunes of Nigel. 


‘A JILT in time saves nine,’ says the proverbial wisdom of 

our forefathers, adding, ‘One jilt makes many.’ In the 
last chapter of the book of this chronicle, we told how the 
mercenary Mr. Jephson proved false to the beautiful Miss 
Willoughby, who supported existence by her skill in deciphering 
and transcribing the manuscript records of the past. We described 
the consequent visit of Miss Willoughby to the office of the 
Disentanglers, and how she reminded Merton that he had asked 
her once ‘if she had a spark of the devil in her.’ She had that 
morning received, in fact, a letter, crawling but explicit, from the 
unworthy Jephson, her lover. Retired, he said, to the rural 
loneliness of Derbyshire, he had read in his own heart, and what 
he there deciphered convinced him that, as a man of honour, he 
had but one course before him: he must free Miss Willoughby 
from her engagement. The lady was one of those who suffer in 
silence, She made no moan, and no reply to Jephson’s letter ; 
but she did visit Merton, and, practically, gave him to understand 
that she was ready to start as a Corsair on the seas of amorous 


1 Copyright 1901 by Longmans, Green & Oo. 
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adventure. She had nailed the black flag to the mast: unhappy 
herself, she was apt to have no mercy on the sentiments and 
affections of others. 

Merton, as it chanced, had occasion for the services of a lady 
in this mood; a lady at once attractive, and steely-hearted ; 
resolute to revenge, on the whole of the opposite sex, the baseness 
of a Fellow of his College. Such is the frenzy of an injured love— 
illogical indeed (for we are not responsible for the errors of 
isolated members of our sex), but primitive, natural to women, 
and even to some men, in Miss Willoughby’s position. 

The occasion for such services as she could perform was 
provided by a noble client who, on visiting the office, had found 
Merton out and Logan in attendance. This visitor was the 
Earl of Embleton, of the North. Entering the rooms, he fumbled 
with the string of his eyeglass, and, after capturing it, looked at 
Logan with an air of some bewilderment. He was a tall, erect, slim, 
and well-preserved patrician, with a manner really shy, though 
hasty critics interpreted it as arrogant. He was ‘ between two 
ages,’ a very susceptible period in the history of the individual. 

‘I think we have met before,’ said the Earl to Logan. ‘ Your 
face is not unfamiliar to me.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Logan, ‘I have seen you at several places’; and he 
mumbled a number of names. 

‘Ah, I remember now—at Lady Lochmaben’s,’ said Lord 
Embleton. ‘ You are, I think, a relation of hers... .’ 

‘A distant relation: my name is Logan.’ 

‘What, of the Restalrig family?’ said the Earl, with 
excitement. 

‘ A far-off kinsman of the Marquis,’ said Logan, adding, ‘ May 
I ask you to be seated ?’ 

‘ This is really very interesting to me—surprisingly interesting,’ 
said the Earl. ‘What a strange coincidence! How small the 
world is, how brief are the ages! Our ancestors, Mr. Logan, 
were very intimate long ago.’ 

‘Indeed ?’ said Logan. 

‘Yes. I would not speak of it to everybody; in fact, I have 
spoken of it to no one; but recently, examining some documents 
in my muniment-room, I made a discovery as interesting to me 
as it must be to you. Our ancestors three hundred years ago—in 
1600, to be exact—were fellow conspirators.’ 

‘Ah, the old Gowrie game, to capture the King?’ asked 
Logan, who had once kidnapped a cat. 
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His knowledge of history was mainly confined to that obscure 
and unexplained affair, in which his wicked old ancestor is thought 
to have had a hand. 

‘That is it,’ said the visitor—‘ the Gowrie mystery! You 
may remember that an unknown person, a friend of your 
ancestor, was engaged ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Logan; ‘he was never identified. Was his name 
Harris ?’ 

The peer half rose to his feet, flushed a fine purple, twiddled 
the obsolete little grey tuft on his chin, and sat down again. 

‘I think I said, Mr. Logan, that the hitherto unidentified 
associate of your ancestor was a member of my own family. Our 
name is not Harris—a name very honourably borne—our family 
name is Guevara. My ancestor was a cousin of the brave Lord 
Willoughby.’ 

‘Most interesting! You must pardon me, but as nobody ever 
knew what you have just found out, you will excuse my ignorance,’ 
said Logan, who, to be sure, had never heard of the brave Lord 
Willoughby. 

‘It is I who ought to apologise,’ said the visitor. ‘ Your 
mention of the name of Harris appeared to me to indicate a 
frivolity as to matters of the past which, I must confess, is apt 
to make me occasionally forget myself. Noblesse oblige, you know : 
we respect ourselves—in our progenitors.’ 

‘Unless he wants to prevent someone from marrying his great- 
grandmother, I wonder what he is doing with his Tales of a Grand- 
father here,’ thought Logan, but he onlysmiled, and said, ‘ Assuredly 
—my own opinion. I wish I could respect my ancestor !’ 

‘The gentleman of whom I speak, the associate of your own 
distant progenitor, was the founder of our house, as far as mere 
titles are concerned. We were but squires of Northumbria, of 
ancient Celtic descent, before the time of Queen Elizabeth. My 
ancestor at that time 

‘Oh bother his pedigree!’ thought Logan. 

. was a young officer in the English garrison of Berwick, and 
he, I find, was your ancestor’s unknown correspondent. I am not 
skilled in reading old hands, and I am anxious to secure a trust- 
worthy person—really trustworthy—to transcribe the manuscripts 
which contain these exciting details.’ 

Logan thought that the office of the Disentanglers was hardly 
the place to come to in search of an historical copyist. However, 
he remembered Miss Willoughby, and said that he knew a lady 
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of great skill and industry, of good family too, upon whom his client 
might entirely depend. ‘She is a Miss Willoughby,’ he added. 

‘Not one of the Willoughbys of the Wicket, a most worthy 
though unfortunate house, nearly allied, as I told you, to my 
own, about three hundred years ago,’ said the Earl. 

‘ Yes, she is a daughter of the last squire,’ said Logan. 

‘Ruined in the modern race for wealth, like so many!’ ex- 
claimed the peer, and he sat in silence, deeply moved ; his lips 
formed—a name well known in the Courts of Law. 

‘Excuse my emotion, Mr. Logan,’ he went on. ‘I shall be 
happy to see and arrange with this lady, who, I trust, will, as my 
cousin, accept my hospitality at Rookchester. I shall be deeply 
interested, as you, no doubt, will also be, in the result of her re- 
searches into an affair which so closely concerns both you and me.’ 

He was silent again, musing deeply, while Logan marvelled 
more and more what his real original business might be. All 
this affair of the documents and the muniment-room had arisen 
by the merest accident, and would not have arisen if the Earl 
had found Merton at home. The Earl obviously had a difficulty 
in coming to the point: many clients had. To approach a total 
stranger on the most intimate domestic affairs (even if his 
ancestor and yours were in a big thing together three hundred 
years ago) is, to a sensitive patrician, no easy task. In fact, even 
members of the middle class were, as clients, occasionally affected 
by shyness. 

* Mr. Logan,’ said the Earl, ‘I am not a man of to-day. The 
cupidity of our age, the eagerness with which wealthy aliens are 
welcomed into our best houses and families, is to me, I may say, 
distasteful. Better that our coronets were dimmed than that 
they should be gilded with the gold eagles of Chicago or blazing 
with the diamonds of Kimberley. My feelings on this point are 
unusually—I do not think that they are unduly—acute.’ 

Logan murmured assent. 

‘I am poor,’ said the Earl, with all the expansiveness of the 
shy ; ‘ but I never held what is called a share in my life.’ 

‘It is long,’ said Logan, with perfect truth, ‘since anything 
of that sort was in my own possession. In that respect my 
’scutcheon, so to speak, is without a stain.’ 

‘How fortunate I am to have fallen in with one of sentiments 
akin to my own, unusual as they are!’ said the Earl. ‘I ama 
widower,’ he went on, ‘ and have but one son and one daughter.’ 

‘He is coming to business now,’ thought Logan. 
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‘ The former, I fear, is as good almost as affianced—is certainly 
in peril of betrothal—to a lady against whom I have not a word to 
say, except that she is inordinately wealthy, the sole heiress 
of. Here the Earl gasped, and was visibly affected. ‘ You 
may have heard, sir,’ the patrician went on, ‘of a commercial 
transaction of a nature unfathomable to myself—I have not 
sought for information,’ he waved his hand impatiently, ‘a trans- 
action called a Straddle ?’ 

Logan murmured that he was aware of the existence of the 
phrase, though unconscious of its precise meaning. 

‘ The lady’s wealth is based on a successful Straddle, operated 
by her only known male ancestor, in—Bristles—Hogs’ Bristles 
and Lard,’ said the Ear]. 

‘Miss Bangs!’ exclaimed Logan, knowing the name, wealth, 
and the source of the wealth of the ruling Chicago heiress of the day. 

‘I am to be understood to speak of Miss Bangs—as her name 
has been pronounced between us—with all the respect due to 
youth, beauty, and an amiable disposition,’ said the peer; ‘ but 
Bristles, Mr. Logan, Hogs’ Bristles and Lard. And a Straddle!’ 

‘Lucky devil, Scremerston,’ thought Logan, for Scremerston 
was the only son of Lord Embleton, and he, as it seemed, had 
secured that coveted prize of the youth of England, the heart of 
the opulent Miss Bangs. But Logan only sighed and stared at 
the wall as one who hears of an irremediable disaster. 

‘If they really were betrothed,’ said Lord Embleton, ‘I would 
have nothing to say or do in the way of terminating the connec- 
tion, however unwelcome. A man’s word is his word. It is in 
these circumstances of doubt (when the fortunes of a house 
ancient, though titularly of mere Tudor noblesse, hangs in the 
balance) that, despairing of other help, I have come to you.’ 

‘ But,’ asked Logan, ‘have things gone so very far? Is the 
disaster irremediable? I am acquainted with your son, Lord 
Scremerston ; in fact, he was my fag at school. May I speak quite 
freely ?’ 

‘Certainly ; you will oblige me.’ 

‘ Well, by the candour of early friendship, Scremerston was 
called the Arcadian, an allusion to a certain tenderness of heart 
allied with—h’m—a rather confident and sanguine disposition. I 
think it may console you to reflect that perhaps he rather over- 
estimates his success with the admirable young lady of whom we 
spoke. You are not certain that she has accepted him ?’ 

‘No,’ said the Earl, obviously relieved. ‘I am sure that he 
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has not positively proposed to her. He knows my opinion: he 
is a dutiful son, but he did seem very confident—seemed to think 
that his honour was engaged.’ 

‘I think we may discount that a little,’ said Logan, ‘ and hope 
for the best.’ 

‘TI shall try to take that view,’ said the Earl. ‘ You console 
me infinitely, Mr. Logan.’ 

Logan was about to speak again, when his client held up a 
gently deprecating hand. 

‘ That is not all, Mr. Logan. I have a daughter : 

Logan chanced to be slightly acquainted with the daughter, 
Lady Alice Guevara, a very nice girl. 

‘Is she attached to a South African Jew?’ Logan thought. 

‘In this case,’ said the client, ‘there is no want of blood; 
Royal in origin, if it comes to that. To the House of Bourbon 
I have no objection, in itself. That would be idle affectation.’ 

Logan gasped. Was this extraordinary man anxious to reject 
a lady ‘ multi-millionaire’ for his son, and a crown of some sort or 
other for his daughter ? 

‘ But the stain of ill-gotten gold—silver too—is ineffaceable.’ 

‘It really cannot be Bristles this time,’ thought Logan. 

‘ And a dynasty based on the roulette-table! ’ 

‘Oh, the Prince of Scalastro!’ cried Logan. 

‘I see that you know the worst,’ said the Earl. 

Logan knew the worst fairly well. The Prince of Scalastro 
owned (among other things) a percentage of two or three thousand 
which Logan had dropped at the tables licensed in his principality. 

‘To the Prince, personally, I bear no ill-will, said the Earl. 
‘He is young, brave, scientific, accomplished, and this unfortu- 
nate attachment began before he inherited his—h’m—dominions. 
I fear it is, on both sides, a deep and passionate sentiment. 
And now, Mr. Logan, you know the full extent of my misfortunes : 
what course does your experience recommend? I am not a harsh 
father. Could I disinherit Scremerston, which I cannot, the loss 
would not be felt by him in the circumstances. As to my 
daughter 4 

The peer rose and walked to the window. When he came 
back and resumed his seat, Logan turned on him a countenance 
of mournful sympathy. The Earl silently extended his hand, 
which Logan took. On few occasions had a strain more severe 
been placed on his gravity, but, unlike a celebrated diplomatist, 
he ‘could command his smile,’ 
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‘Your case,’ he said, ‘is one of the most singular, delicate, 
and distressing which I have met in the course of my experience. 
There is no objection to character, and poverty is not the impedi- 
ment: the reverse. You will permit me, no doubt, to consult 
my partner, Mr. Merton; we have naturally no secrets between 
us, and he possesses a delicacy of touch and a power of insight 
which I can only regard with admiring envy. It was he who 
carried to a successful issue that difficult case in the family of 
the Sultan of Mingrelia (you will observe that I use a fictitious 
name). I can assure you, Lord Embleton, that polygamy presents 
problems almost insoluble; problems of extreme delicacy—or 
indelicacy.’ 

‘I had not heard of that affair,’ said the Earl. ‘ Like Eumeus 
in Homer and in Mr. Stephen Phillips, I dwell among the swine, 
and come rarely to the city.’ 

‘The matter never went beyond the inmost diplomatic circles,’ 
said Logan. ‘The Sultan’s favourite son, the Jam, or Crown 
Prince, of Mingrelia (Jamréal, they call him), loved four beautiful 
Bollachians, sisters—again I disguise the nationality.’ 

‘Sisters!’ exclaimed the peer; ‘I have always given my vote 
against the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill ; but fow7, and all alive!’ 

‘The law of the Prophet, as you are aware, is not monogamous,’ 
said Logan ; ‘and the Eastern races are not averse to connections 
which are reprobated by our Western ideas. The real difficulty 
was that of religion. 


‘Oh, why from the heretic girl of my soul 
Should I fly, to seek elsewhere an orthodox kiss ?’ 


hummed Logan, rather to the surprise of Lord Embleton. He 
went on: ‘It is not so much that the Mingrelians object to 
mixed marriages in the matter of religion, but the Bollachians, 
being Christians, do object, and have a horror of polygamy. It 
was a cruel affair. All four girls, and the Jamréal himself, were 
passionately attached to each other. It was known, too, that, for 
political reasons, the maidens had received a dispensation from 
the leading Archimandrite, their metropolitan, to marry the 
proud Paynim. The Mingrelian Sultan is suzerain of Bollachia ; 
his native subjects are addicted to massacring the Bollachians 
from religious motives, and the Bollachian Church (Nestorians, as 
you know) hoped that the four brides would convert the Jamréal 
to their creed, and so solve the Bollachian question. The end, 
they said, justified the means,’ 
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‘ Jesuitical,’ said the Earl, shaking his head sadly. 

‘That is what my friend and partner, Mr. Merton, thought,’ 
said Logan, ‘when we were applied to by the Sultan. Merton 
displayed extraordinary tact and address. All was happily settled, 
the Sultan and the Jamréal were reconciled, the young ladies met 
other admirers, and learned that what they had taken for love 
was but a momentary infatuation.’ 

The Earl sighed, ‘ Renovare dolorem! My family,’ said he, 
‘is, and has long been—ever since the Gunpowder Plot—firmly, if 
not passionately, attached to the Church of England. The Prince 
of Scalastro is a Catholic.’ 

‘Had we a closer acquaintance with the parties concerned!’ 
murmured Logan. 

‘You must come and visit us at Rookchester,’ said the Earl. 
‘In any case I am most anxious to know better one whose ancestor 
was so closely connected with my own. We shall examine my 
documents under the tuition of the lady you mentioned, Miss 
Willoughby, if she will accept the hospitality of a kinsman.’ 

Logan murmured acquiescence, and again asked permission to 
consult Merton, which was granted. The Earl then shook hands 
and departed, obviously somewhat easier in his mind. 

This remarkable conversation was duly reported by Logan to 
Merton. 

‘ What are we to do next?’ asked Logan. 

‘Why you can do nothing but reconnoitre. Go down to 
Rookchester. It is in Northumberland, on the Coquet—a pretty 
place, but there is no fishing just now. Then we must ask Lord 
Embleton to meet Miss Willoughby. The interview can be here: 
Miss Willoughby will arrive, chaperoned by Miss Blossom, after 
the Earl makes his appearance.’ 

‘That will do, as far as his bothering old manuscripts are 
concerned ; but how about the real business—the two undesirable 
marriages ?’ 

‘We must first see how the land lies. I do not know any of 
the lovers. What sort of fellow is Scremerston ?’ 

‘Nothing remarkable about him—good, plucky, vain little 
fellow. I suppose he wants money, like the rest of the world; 
but his father won’t let him be a director of anything, though he 
is in the House and his name would look well on a list.’ 

‘So he wants to marry dollars ?’ 

‘I suppose he has no objection to them; but have you seen 
Miss Bangs ?’ 
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‘TI don’t remember her,’ said Merton. 

‘Then you have not seen her. She is beautiful, by Jove; 
and, I fancy, clever and nice, and gives herself no airs.’ 

‘And she has all that money, and yet the old gentleman 
objects !’ 

‘He cannot stand the bristles and lard,’ said Logan. 

‘Then the Prince of Scalastro—him I have come across. You 
would take him for an Englishman,’ said Merton, bestowing on 
the Royal youth the highest compliment which an Englishman 
can pay, but adding, ‘only he is too intelligent and knows too 
much.’ 

‘No; there is nothing the matter with him, Logan admitted— 
‘nothing but happening to inherit a gambling establishment and 
the garden it stands in. He is a scientific character—a scientific 
soldier. I wish we had a few like him.’ 

‘ Well, it is a hard case,’ said Merton. ‘They all seem to be 
very good sorts of people. And Lady Alice Guevara? I hardly 
know her at all; but she is pretty enough—tall, yellow hair, 
brown eyes.’ 

‘And as good a girl as lives,’ added Logan. ‘Very religious, 
too.’ 

‘She won’t change her creed?’ asked Merton. 
‘She would go to the stake for it,’ said Logan. ‘She is more 
likely to convert the Prince.’ 

‘That would be one difficulty out of the way,’ said Merton. 
‘But the gambling establishment? There is the rub! And the 
usual plan won’t work. You are a captivating person, Logan, but 
I do not think that you could attract Lady Alice’s affections and 
disentangle her in that way. Besides, the Prince would have 
you out. Then Miss Bangs’ dollars, not to mention herself, must 
have too strong a hold on Scremerston. It really looks too hard 
a case for us on paper. You must go down and reconnoitre.’ 

Logan agreed, and wrote asking Lord Embleton to come to 
the office, where he could see Miss Willoughby and arrange about 
her visit to him and his manuscripts. The young lady was 
invited to arrive rather later, bringing Miss Blossom as her 
companion. 

On the appointed day Logan and Merton awaited Lord 
Embleton. He entered with an air unwontedly buoyant, and 
was introduced to Merton. The first result was an access of 
shyness. The Earl hummed, began sentences, dropped them, 
and looked pathetically at Logan. Merton understood. The 
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Earl had taken to Logan (on account of their hereditary partner- 
ship in an ancient iniquity), and it was obvious that he could 
say to him what he would not say to his partner. Merton there- 
fore withdrew to the outer room (they had met in the inner), and 
the Earl delivered himself to Logan in a little speech. 

‘Since we met, Mr. Logan,’ said he, ‘a very fortunate event 
has occurred. The Prince of Scalastro, in a private interview, 
has done me the honour to take me into his confidence. He 
asked my permission to pay his addresses to my daughter, and 
informed me that, finding his ownership of the gambling establish- 
ment distasteful to her, he had determined not to renew the lease 
to the company. He added that since his boyhood, having been 
educated in Germany, he had entertained scruples about the 
position which he would one day occupy, that he had never 
entered the rooms (that haunt of vice), and that his acquaintance 
with my daughter had greatly increased his objections to 
gambling, though his scruples as to the company were not 
approved of by his confessor, a very learned priest.’ 

‘ That is curious,’ said Logan. 

‘Very,’ said the Earl. ‘But as I expect the Prince and his 
confessor at Rookchester, where I hope you will join us, we may 
perhaps find out the reasons which actuate that no doubt respect- 
able person. In the meantime, as I would constrain nobody in 
matters of religion, I informed the Prince that he had my per- 
mission to—well, to plead his cause for himself with Lady Alice.’ 

Logan warmly congratulated the Earl on the gratifying resolve 
of the Prince, and privately wondered how the young people would 
support life, when deprived of the profits from the tables. 

It was manifest, however, from the buoyant air of the Earl, 
that this important question had never crossed his mind. He 
looked quite young in the gladness of his heart, ‘he smelled April 
and May,’ he was clad becomingly in summer raiment, and to 
Logan it was quite a pleasure to see such a happy man. Some 
fifteen years seemed to have been taken from the age of this 
buxom and simple-hearted patrician. 

He began to discuss with Logan all conceivable reasons why 
the Prince’s director had rather discouraged his idea of closing 
the gambling-rooms for ever. 

‘The Father, Father Riccoboni, is a Jesuit, Mr. Logan,’ said 
the Earl gravely. ‘I would not be uncharitable, I hope I am not 
prejudiced, but members of that community, I fear, often prefer 
what they think the interests of their Church to those of our 
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common Christianity. A portion of the great wealth of the 
Scalastros was annually devoted to masses for the souls of the 
players—about fifteen per cent., I believe—who yearly shoot 
themselves in the gardens of the establishment.’ 

‘No more suicides, no more subscriptions, I suppose,’ said 
Logan; ‘but the practice proved that the reigning Princes of 
Scalastro had feeling hearts.’ 

While the Earl developed this theme, Miss Willoughby, 
accompanied by Miss Blossom, had joined Merton in the outer 
room. Miss Blossom, being clad in white, with her blue eyes and 
apple-blossom complexion, looked like the month of May. But 
Logan could not but be struck by Miss Willoughby. She was 
tall and dark, with large grey eyes, a Greek profile, and a brow 
which could, on occasion, be thunderous and lowering, so that 
Miss Willoughby seemed to all a remarkably fine young woman ; 
while the educated spectator was involuntarily reminded of the 
beautiful sister of the beautiful Helen, the celebrated Clytem- 
nestra. The young lady was clad in very dark blue, with orange 
points, so to speak, and compared with her transcendent beauty, 
Miss Blossom, as Logan afterwards remarked, seemed a 


‘ Wee modest crimson-tippit beastie,’ 


he intending to quote the poet Burns. 

After salutations, Merton remarked to Miss Blossom that her 
well-known discretion might prompt her to take a seat near the 
window while he discussed private business with Miss Willoughby. 
The good-humoured girl retired to contemplate life from the 
casement, while Merton rapidly laid the nature of Lord Emble- 
ton’s affairs before the other lady. 

‘You go down to Rookchester as a kinswoman and a guest, 
you understand, and on the business of the manuscripts.’ 

‘Oh, I shall rather like that than otherwise,’ said Miss 
Willoughby, smiling. 

‘Then, as to the regular business of the Society, there is a 
Prince who seems to be thought unworthy of the daughter of the 
house; and the son of the house needs disentangling from an 
American heiress of great charm and wealth.’ 

‘The tasks might satisfy any ambition,’ said Miss Willoughby. 
‘Is the idea that the Prince and the Viscount should both neglect 
their former flames ?’ 

‘And burn incense at the altar of Venus Verticordia,’ said 
Merton, with a bow, 
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‘It is a large order,’ replied Miss Willoughby, in the simple 
phrase of a commercial age; but as Merton looked at her, and 
remembered the vindictive feeling with which she now regarded 
his sex, he thought that she, if anyone, was capable of executing 
the commission. He was not, of course, as yet aware of the moral 
resolution lately arrived at by the young potentate of Scalastro. 

‘ The manuscripts are the first thing, of course,’ he said, and, 
as he spoke, Logan and Lord Embleton re-entered the room. 

Merton presented the Earl to the ladies, and Miss Blossom 
soon retired to her own apartment, and wrestled with the corre- 
spondence of the Society and with her typewriting-machine. 

The Earl proved not to be nearly so shy where ladies were con- 
cerned. He had not expected to find in his remote and long-lost 
cousin, Miss Willoughby, a magnificent being like Persephone on a 
coin of Syracuse, but it was plain that he was prepossessed in her 
favour, and there was a touch of the affectionate in his courtesy. 
After congratulating himself on recovering a kinswoman of a long- 
separated branch of his family, and after a good deal of genea- 
logical disquisition, he explained the nature of the lady’s historical 
tasks, and engaged her to visit him in the country at an early 
date. Miss Willoughby then said fareweli, having an engage- 
ment at the Record Office, where, as the Earl gallantly observed, 
she would ‘ make a sunshine in a shady place.’ 

When she had gone, the Earl observed, ‘ Bon sang ne peut 
mentiy! To think of that beautiful creature condemned to 
waste her lovely eyes on faded ink and yellow papers! Why, 
she is, as the modern poet says, “a sight to make an old man 


young.”’ 

He then asked Logan to acquaint Merton with the new and 
favourable aspect of his affairs, and, after fixing Logan’s visit to 
Rookchester for nearly the same date as Miss Willoughby’s, he 
went off with a juvenile alertness. 

‘I say,’ said Logan, ‘I don’t know what will come of this, but 
something will come of it. I had no idea that girl was sucha 
paragon.’ 

‘Take care, Logan,’ said Merton. ‘You ought only to have 
eyes for Miss Markham.’ 

Miss Markham, the precise student may remember, was the 
lady once known as the Venus of Milo to her young companions 
at St. Ursula’s. Now mantles were draped on her stately shoulders 
at Madame Claudine’s, and Logan and she were somewhat 
hopelessly attached to each other. 
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‘ Take care of yourself at Rookchester,’ Merton went on, ‘or 
the Disentangler may be entangled.’ 

‘I am not a viscount and I am not an earl,’ said Logan, with 
a reminiscence of an old popular song, ‘nor I am not a prince, 
but a shade or two wuss; and I think that Miss Willoughby will 
find other marks for the artillery of her eyes.’ 

‘ We shall have news of it,’ said Merton. 


II. The Affair of the Jesuit. 


Trains do not stop at the little Rookchester station except 
when the high and puissant prince the Earl of Embleton or his 
visitors, or his ministers, servants, solicitors, and agents of all 
kinds, are bound for that haven. When Logan arrived at the 
station, a bowery, flowery, amateur-looking depdt, like one of the 
‘model villages’ that we sometimes see off the stage, he was 
met by the Earl, his son Lord Scremerston, and Miss 
Willoughby. Logan’s baggage was spirited away by menials, 
who doubtless bore it to the house in some ordinary conveyance, 
and by the vulgar road. But Lord Embleton explained that as 
the evening was warm, and the woodland path by the river was 
cool, they had walked down to welcome the coming guest. 

The walk was beautiful indeed along the top of the precipitous 
red sandstone cliffs, with the deep, dark pools of the Coquet 
sleeping far below. Now and then a heron poised, or a rock 
pigeon flew by, between the river and the cliff-top. The opposite 
bank was embowered in deep green wood, and the place was very 
refreshing after the torrid bricks and distressing odours of the 
July streets of London. 

The path was narrow: there was room for only two abreast. 
Miss Willoughby and Scremerston led the way, and were soon 
lost to sight by a turn in the path. As for Lord Embleton, he 
certainly seemed to have drunk of that fountain of youth about 
which the old French poet Pontus de Tyard reports to us, and 
to be going back, not forward, in age. He looked very neat, slim, 
and cool, but that could not be the only cause of the miracle of 
rejuvenescence. Closely regarding his host in profile, Logan 
remarked that he had shaved off his moustache and the little, 
obsolete, iron-grey chin-tuft which, in moments of perplexity, he 
had been wont to twiddle. Its loss was certainly a very great 
improvement to the clean-cut features of this patrician. 

‘We are a very small party,’ said Lord Embleton, ‘only the 
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Prince, my daughter, Father Riccoboni, Miss Willoughby, my 
sister, Scremerston, and you and I. Miss Willoughby came last 
week. In the mornings she and I are busy with the manuscripts. 
We have found most interesting things. When their plot failed, 
your ancestor and mine prepared a ship to start for the Western 
seas and attack the treasure-ships of Spain. But peace broke 
out, and they never achieved that adventure. Miss Willoughby 
is a cousin well worth discovering, so intelligent, and so wonder- 
fully attractive.’ 

‘So Scremerston seems to think, was Logan’s idea, for the 
further he and the Earl advanced, the less, if possible, they saw 
of the pair in front of them ; indeed, neither was visible again till 
the party met before dinner. 

However, Logan only said that he had a great esteem for 
Miss Willoughby’s courage and industry through the trying 
years of poverty since she left St. Ursula’s. 

‘The Prince we have not seen very much of,’ said the Earl, 
‘as is natural; for you will be glad to know that everything 
seems most happily arranged, except so far as the religious 
difficulty goes. As for Father Riccoboni, he is a quiet intelli- 
gent man, who passes most of his time in the library, but 
makes himself very agreeable at meals. And now here we are 
arrived.’ 

They had reached the south side of the house—an eighteenth- 
century building in the red sandstone of the district, giving on 
a grassy terrace. There the host’s maiden sister, Lady Mary 
Guevara, was seated by a tea-table, surrounded by dogs—two 
collies and an Aberdeenshire terrier. Beside her were Father 
Riccoboni, with a newspaper in his hand, Lady Alice, with whom 
Logan had already some acquaintance, and the Prince of Scalastro. 
Logan was presented, and took quiet notes of the assembly, while 
the usual chatter about the weather and his journey got itself 
transacted, and the view of the valley of the Coquet had justice 
done to its charms. 

Lady Mary was very like a feminine edition of the Earl, 
refined, shy, and with silvery hair. Lady Alice was a pretty, 
quiet type of the English girl who is not up to date, with a 
particularly happy and winning expression. The Prince was of 
a Teutonic fairness ; for the Royal caste, whatever the nationality, 
is to a great extent made in Germany, and retains the physical 
characteristics of that ancient forest people whom the Roman 
historian (never having met them) so lovingly idealised. The 
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Prince was tall, well-proportioned, and looked ‘every inch a 
soldier.’ There were a great many inches. 

As for Father Riccoboni, the learned have remarked that there 
are two chief clerical types: the dark, ascetic type, to be found 
equally among Unitarians, Baptists, Anglicans, Presbyterians, and 
Catholics, and the burly, well-fed, genial type, which ‘cometh eating 
and drinking.’ The Father was of this second kind ; a lusty man— 
not that you could call him a sensual-looking man, still less was he 
a noisy humourist ; but he had a considerable jowl, a strong jaw, 
a wide, firm mouth, and large teeth, very white and square. Logan 
thought that he, too, had the makings of a soldier, and also felt 
almost certain that he had seen him before. But where ?—for 
logan’s acquaintance with the clergy, especially the foreign 
clergy, was not extensive. The Father spoke English very well, 
with a slight German accent and a little hoarseness ; his voice, 
too, did not sound unfamiliar to Logan. But he delved in his 
subconscious memory in vain; there was the Father, a man with 
whom he certainly had some associations, yet he could not place 
the man. 

A bell jangled somewhere without as they took tea and 
tattled ; and, looking towards the place whence the sound came, 
Logan saw a little group of Italian musicians walking down the 
avenue which led through the park to the east side of the house 
and the main entrance. They entered, with many obeisances, 
through the old gate of floreated wrought iron, and stopping 
there, about forty yards away, they piped, while a girl, in the 
usual contadima dress, clashed her cymbals and danced not 
ungracefully. The Father, who either did not like music or did 
not like it of that sort, sighed, rose from his seat, and went into 
the house by an open French window. The Prince also rose, but 
he went forward to the group of Italians, and spoke to them for a 
few minutes. If he did not like that sort of music, he took the 
more excellent way, for the action of his elbow indicated a move- 
ment of his hand towards his waistcoat-pocket. He returned to 
the party on the terrace, and the itinerant artists, after more 
obeisances, walked slowly back by the way they had come. 

‘They are Genoese,’ said the Prince, ‘tramping north to 
Scotland for the holiday season.’ 

‘They will meet strong competition from the pipers,’ said 
logan, while the Earl rose, and walked rapidly after the 
musicians, 


‘I do not like the pipes myself,’ Logan went on, ‘but when 
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I hear them in a London street my heart does warm to the skirl 
and the shabby tartans.’ 

‘I feel with you,’ said the Prince, ‘when I see the smiling 
faces of these poor sons of the South among—well, your English 
faces are not usually joyous—if one may venture to be critical.’ 

He looked up, and, his eyes meeting those of Lady Alice, he 
had occasion to learn that every rule has its exceptions. The 
young people rose and wandered off on the lawn, while the Earl 
came back and said that he had invited the foreigners to refresh 
themselves. 

‘I saw Father Riccoboni in the hall, and asked him to 
speak to them a little in their own lingo,’ he added, ‘though 
he does not appear to be partial to the music of his native land.’ 

‘ He seems to be of the Romansch districts,’ Logan said ; ‘ his 
accent is almost German.’ 

‘I daresay he will make himself understood,’ said the Earl. 
‘Do you understand this house, Mr. Logan? It looks very 
modern, does it not ?’ 

‘Early Georgian, surely ?’ said Logan. 

‘The shell, at least on this side, is early Georgian—TI rather 
regret it; but the interior, northward, except for the rooms in 
front here, is of the good old times. We have secret stairs—not 
that there is any secret about them—and odd cubicles, in the old 
Border keep, which was re-faced about 1750; and we have a 
priest’s hole or two, in which Father Riccoboni might have been 
safe, but would have been very uncomfortable, three hundred years 
ago. I can show you the places to-morrow; indeed, we have very 
little in the way of amusement to offer you. Do you fish ?’ 

‘I always take a trout rod about with me, in case of the best,’ 
said Logan, ‘ but this is “‘soolky July,” you know, and the trout 
usually seem sound asleep.’ 

‘Their habits are dissipated here,’ said Lord Embleton. 
‘They begin to feed about ten o’clock at night. Did you ever 
try night fishing with the bustard ?’ 

‘The bustard ?’ asked Logan. 

‘It is a big fluffy fly, like a draggled mayfly, fished wet, in 
the dark. I used to be fond of it, but age,’ sighed the Earl, ‘and 
fear of rheumatism have separated the bustard and me.’ 

‘I should like to try it very much,’ said Logan. ‘I often 
fished Tweed and Whitadder, at night, when I was a boy, but we 
used a small dark fly.’ 

‘You must be very careful if you fish at night here,’ said Lady 
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Mary. ‘It is so dark in the valley under the woods, and the 
Coquet is sodangerous. The flat sandstone ledges are like the 
floor of a room, and then a step may land you in water ten feet 
deep, flowing in a narrow channel. I am always anxious when 
anyone fishes here at night. You can swim ?’ 

Logan confessed that he was not destitute of that accomplish- 
ment, and that he liked, of all things, to be by a darkling river, 
where you came across the night side of nature in the way of birds, 
beasts, and fishes. 

‘Mr. Logan can take very good care of himself, I am sure,’ 
said Lord Embleton, ‘and Fenwick knows every inch of the water, 
and will go with him. Fenwick is the water-keeper, Mr. Logan, 
and represents man in the fishing and hunting stage. His one 
thought is the destruction of animal life. He is a very happy 
man.’ 

‘I never knew but one keeper who was not,’ said Logan. 
‘That was in Galloway. He hated shooting, he hated fishing! 
My impression is that he was what we call a “Stickit Minister.” ’ 

‘Nothing of that about Fenwick,’ said the Earl. ‘I daresay 
you would like to see your room ?’ 

Thither Logan was conducted, through a hall hung with pikes, 
and guns, and bows, and clubs from the South Seas, and Zulu 
shields and assegais, while a few empty figures in tilting armour, 
lance in hand, stood on pedestals. Thence up a broad staircase, 
along a little gallery, up a few steps of an old ‘ turnpike’ staircase, 
Logan reached his room, which looked down through the trees of 
the cliff to the Coquet. 

Dinner passed in the silver light of the long northern day, 
that threw strange blue reflections, softer than sapphire, on the 
ancient plate—the ambassadorial plate of a Jacobean ancestor. 

‘It should all have gone to the melting-pot for King Charles’s 
service,’ said the Earl, with a sigh, ‘ but my ancestor of that day 
stood for the Parliament.’ 

Logan’s position at dinner was better for observation than for 
entertainment. He sat on the left hand of Lady Mary, where 
the Prince ought to have been seated, but Lady Alice sat on her 
father’s right, and next her, of course, the Prince. ‘ Love rules the 
camp, the court, the grove,’ and Love deranged the accustomed 
order, for the Prince sat between Lady Alice and Logan. Opposite 
Logan, and at Lady Mary’s right, was the Jesuit, and next him, 
Scremerston, beside whom was Miss Willoughby, on the Earl’s 
left. Inevitably the conversation of the Prince and Lady Alice 
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was mainly directed to each other—so much so that Logan did not 
once perceive the princely eyes directed to Miss Willoughby opposite 
to him, though it was not easy for another to look at anyone else. 
Logan, in the pauses of his rather conventional entertainment by 
Lady Mary, did look, and he was amazed no less by the beauty than 
by the spirits and gaiety of the young lady so recently left forlorn 
by the recreant Jephson. This flower of the Record Office and 
of the British Museum was obviously not destined to blush unseen 
any longer. She manifestly dazzled Scremerston, who seemed 
to remember Miss Bangs, her charms, and her dollars no more 
than Miss Willoughby appeared to remember the treacherous 
Don. 

Scremerston was very unlike his father: he was a small, rather 
fair man, with a slight moustache, a close-clipped beard, and 
little grey eyes with pink lids. His health was not good: he 
had been invalided home from the Imperial Yeomanry, after a 
slight wound and a dangerous attack of enteric fever, and he had 
secured a pair for the rest of the Session. He was not very 
clever, but he certainly laughed sufficiently at what Miss 
Willoughby said, who also managed to entertain the Earl with 
great dexterity and aplomb. Meanwhile Logan and the Jesuit 
amused the excellent Lady Mary as best they might, which was 
not saying much. Lady Mary, though extremely amiable, was 
far from brilliant, and never having met a Jesuit before, she 
regarded Father Riccoboni with a certain hereditary horror, as an 
animal of a rare species, and, of habits perhaps startling and 
certainly perfidious. However, the lady was philanthropic in a 
rural way, and Father Riccoboni enlightened her as to the 
reasons why his enterprising countrymen leave their smiling 
land, and open small ice-shops in little English towns, or, less 
ambitious, invest their slender capital in a monkey and a barrel- 
organ. 

‘I don’t so very much mind barrel-organs myself,’ said 
Logan; ‘I don’t know anything prettier than to see the little 
girls dancing to the music in a London side street.’ 

‘But do not the musicians all belong to that dreadful 
Camorra?’ asked the lady. 

‘ Not if they come from the North, madam,’ said the Jesuit. 
‘ And do not all your Irish reapers belong to that dreadful Land 
League, or whatever it is called ?’ 

‘They are all Pap——’ said Lady Mary, who then stopped, 
blushed, and said, with some presence of mind, ‘ ——paupers, 
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I fear, but they are quite safe and well-behaved on this side of 
the Irish Channel.’ 

‘And so are our poor people,’ said the Jesuit. ‘If they 
occasionally use the knife a littleh—natwram expellas fwrea, 
Mr. Logan, but the knife is a different thing—it is only in a 
homely way among themselves that they handle it in the East- 
end of London.’ 

‘Celum non animum, said Logan, determined not to be 
outdone in classical felicities ; and, indeed, he thought his own 
quotation the more appropriate. 

At this moment a great silvery-grey Persian cat, which had 
sat hitherto in a stereotyped Egyptian attitude on the arm of the 
Earl’s chair, leaped down and sprang affectionately on the 
shoulder of the Jesuit. He shuddered strongly, and obviously 
repressed an exclamation with difficulty, as he gently removed 
the cat. 

‘Fie, Meriamoun !’ said the Earl, as the puss resumed her 
Egyptian pose beside him. ‘Shall 1 send the animal out of the 
room? I know some people cannot endure a cat,’ and he men- 
tioned the gallant Field Marshal who is commonly supposed to 
share this infirmity. 

‘By no means, my lord,’ said the Jesuit, who looked strangely 
pale. ‘Cats have an extraordinary instinct for caressing people 
who happen to be born with exactly the opposite instinct. I am 
like the man in Aristotle who was afraid of the cat.’ 

‘I wish we knew more about that man,’ said Miss Willoughby, 
who was stroking Meriamoun. ‘Are you afraid of cats, Lord 
Scremerston ?—but you, I suppose, are afraid of nothing.’ 

‘I am terribly afraid of all manner of flying things that buzz 
and bite,’ said Scremerston. 

‘Except bullets, said Miss Willoughby—Beauty rewarding 
Valour with a smile and a glance so dazzling that the good little 
Yeoman blushed with pleasure. 

‘It is a shame!’ thought Logan. ‘I don’t like it now I 
see it.’ 

‘ As to horror of cats,’ said the Earl, ‘I suppose evolution can 
explain it. I wonder how they would work it out in Science 
Jottings. There is a great deal of electricity in a cat.’ 

‘Evolution can explain everything,’ said the Jesuit demurely, 
‘but who can explain evolution ?’ 

‘As to electricity in the cat,’ said Logan, ‘I daresay there is 
as much in the dog, only everybody has tried stroking a cat in 
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the dark to see the sparks fly, and who ever tried stroking a dog 
in the dark, for experimental purposes ?—did you, Lady Mary ?’ 

Lady Mary never had tried, but the idea was new to her, and 
she would make the experiment in winter. 

‘ Deer skins, stroked, do sparkle,’ said Logan, ‘I read that in 
a book. I daresay horses do, only nobody tries. I don’t think 
electricity is the explanation of why some people can’t bear cats.’ 

‘Electricity is the modern explanation of everything—love, 
faith, everything,’ remarked the Jesuit ; ‘ but, as I said, who shall 
explain electricity ?’ 

Lady Mary, recognising the orthodoxy of these sentiments, 
felt more friendly towards Father Riccoboni. He might be a 
Jesuit, but he was bien pensant. 

‘What I am afraid of is not a cat, but a mouse,’ said Miss 
Willoughby, and the two other ladies admitted that their own 
terrors were of the same kind. 

‘What I am afraid of,’ said the Prince, ‘is a banging door, by 
day or night. I am not, otherwise, of a nervous constitution, but 
if I hear a door bang, I must go and hunt for it, and stop the 
noise, either by shutting the door, or leaving it wide open. I am 
a sound sleeper, but, if a door bangs, it wakens me at once. I try 
not to notice it. I hope it will leave off. Then it does leave off— 
that is the artfulness of it—and, just as you are falling asleep, 
knock it goes! A double knock, sometimes. Then I simply 
must get up, and hunt for that door, upstairs or downstairs F 

‘Or in my ’ interrupted Miss Willoughby, and stopped, 
thinking better of it, and not finishing the quotation, which passed 
unheard. 

‘ That research has taken me into some odd places,’ the Prince 
ended; and Logan reminded the society of the Bravest of the 
Brave. What he was afraid of was a pair of tight boots. 

These innocent conversetions ended, and, after dinner, the 
company walked about or sat beneath the stars in the fragrant 
evening air, the Earl seated by Miss Willoughby, Scremerston 
smoking with Logan ; while the white dress of Lady Alice flitted 
ghost-like on the lawn, and the tip of the Prince’s cigar burned 
red in the neighbourhood. In the drawing-room Lady Mary was 
tentatively conversing with the Jesuit, that mild but probably 
dangerous animal. She had the curiosity which pious maiden 
ladies feel about the members of a community which they only 
know through novels, Certainly this Jesuit was very unlike 
Aramis. 
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‘And who is he like?’ Logan happened to be asking 
Scremerston at that moment. ‘I know the face—I know the 
voice ; hang it!—where have I seen the man?’ 

‘Now you mention it,’ said Scremerston, ‘J seem to re- 
member him too. But I can’t place him. What do you think 
of a game of billiards, father?’ he asked, rising and ad- 
dressing Lord Embleton. ‘ Rosamond—Miss Willoughby, I 
mean——’ 

‘Oh, we are cousins, Lord Embleton says, and you may call 
me Rosamond. I have never had any cousins before,’ interrupted 
the young lady. 

‘Rosamond,’ said Scremerston, with a gulp, ‘is getting on 
wonderfully well for a beginner.’ 

‘Then let us proceed with her education: it is growing chilly, 
too,’ said the Earl; and they all went to billiards, the Jesuit 
marking with much attention and precision. Later he took a 
cue, and was easily the master of every man there, though better 
acquainted, he said, with the foreign game. The late Pope used 
to play, he said, nearly as well as Mr. Herbert Spencer. Even 
for a beginner, Miss Willoughby was not a brilliant player; but 
she did not cut the cloth, and her arms were remarkably beautiful— 
an excellent but an extremely rare thing in woman. She was 
rewarded, finally, by a choice between bedroom candles lit and 
offered by her younger and her elder cousins, and, after a 
momentary hesitation, accepted that of the Earl. 

‘How is this going to end?’ thought Logan, when he was 
alone. ‘Miss Bangs is out of the running, that is certain: 
millions of dollars cannot bring her near Miss Willoughby with 
Scremerston. The old gentleman ought to like that—it relieves 
him from the bacon and lard, and the dollars, and the associations 
with a Straddle ; and then Miss Willoughby’s family is all right, 
but the girl is reckless. A demon has entered into her: she used 
to be so quiet. I'd rather marry Miss Bangs without the dollars. 
Then it is all very well for Scremerston to yield to Venus 
Verticordia, and transfer his heart to this new enchantress. But, 
if I am not mistaken, the Earl himself is much more kind than 
kin. The heart has no age, and he is a very well-preserved peer. 
You might take him for little more than forty, though he quite 
looked his years when I saw him first. Well, J am safe enough, 
in spite of Merton’s warning: this new Helen has no eyes for me, 


and the Prince has no eyes for her, I think. But who is the 
Jesuit ?’ 
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Logan fought with his memory till he fell asleep, but he 
recovered no gleam of recollection about the holy man. 

It did not seem to Logan, next day, that he was in for a very 
lively holiday. His host carried off Miss Willoughby to the 
muniment-room after breakfast; that was an advantage he had 
over Scremerston, who was decidedly restless and ill at ease. He 
took Logan to see the keeper, and they talked about fish and 
examined local flies, and Logan arranged to go and try the trout 
with the bustard some night ; and then they pottered about, and 
ate cherries in the garden, and finally the Earl found them half 
asleep in the smoking-room. He routed the Jesuit out of the 
library, where he was absorbed in a folio containing the works of 
the sainted Father Parsons, and then the Earl showed Logan and 
Father Riccoboni over the house. From a window of the gallery 
Scremerston could be descried playing croquet with Miss 
Willoughby, an apparition radiant in white. 

The house was chiefly remarkable for queer passages, which, 
beginning from the roof of the old tower, above the Father’s 
chamber, radiated about, emerging in unexpected places. The 
priests’ holes had offered to the persecuted clergy of old times 
the choice between being grilled erect behind a chimney, or of 
lying flat in a chamber about the size of a coffin near the roof, 
where the martyr Jesuits lived on suction, like the snipe, absorbing 
soup from along straw passed through a wall into a neighbouring 
garret. 

‘ Those were cruel times,’ said Father Riccoboni, who presently, 
at luncheon, showed that he could thoroughly appreciate the 
tender mercies of the present or Christian era. Logan watched 
him, and once when, something that interested him being said, 
the Father swept the table with his glance without raising his 
head, a memory for a fraction of a moment seemed to float towards 
the surface of Logan’s consciousness. Even as when an angler, 
having hooked a salmon, a monster of the stream, long the fish 
bores down impetuous, seeking the sunken rocks, disdainful 
of the steel, and the dark wave conceals him; then anon 
is beheld a gleam of silver, and again is lost to view, and the heart 
of the man rejoices—even so fugitive a glimpse had Logan of 
what he sought in the depths of memory. But it fled, and still 
he was puzzled. 

Logan loafed out after luncheon to a seat on the lawn in the 
shade of a tree. They were all to be driven over to an Abbey 
not very far away, for, indeed, in July, there is little for a man to 
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do in the country. Logan sat and mused. Looking up he saw 
Miss Willoughby approaching, twirling an open parasol on her 
shoulder. Her face was radiant ; of old it had often looked as if 
it might be stormy, as if there were thunder behind those dark 
eyebrows. Logan rose, but the lady sat down on the garden seat, 
and he followed her example. 

‘This is better than Bloomsbury Mr. Logan, and cocoa pour 
tout potage: singed cocoa usually.’ 

‘The potage here is certainly all that heart can wish,’ said 
Logan. 

‘The chrysalis, said Miss Willoughby, ‘in its wildest 
moments never dreamed of being a butterfly, as the man said in 
the sermon ; and I feel like a butterfly that remembers being a 
chrysalis. Look at me now!’ 

‘I could look for ever,’ said Logan, ‘like the sportsman in 
Keats’s Grecian Urn: “For ever let me look, and thou be 
fair!”’ 

‘I am so sorry for people in town,’ said Miss Willoughby. 
‘Don’t you wish dear old Milo was here ?’ 

Milo was the affectionate nickname—a tribute to her charms— 
borne by Miss Markham at St. Ursula’s. 

‘How can I wish that anyone was here but you?’ asked 
Logan. ‘ But, indeed, as to her being here, I should like to know 
in what capacity she was a guest.’ 

The Clytemnestra glance came into Miss Willoughby’s grey 
eyes for a moment, but she was not to be put out of humour. 

‘To be here as a kinswoman, and an historian, with a maid— 
fancy me with a maid !—and everything handsome about me, is 
sufficiently excellent for me, Mr. Logan ; and if it were otherwise, 
do you disapprove of the proceedings of your own Society? But 
there is Lord Scremerston calling to us, and a four-in-hand waiting 
at the door. And I am to sit on the box-seat. Oh, this is better 
than the dingy old Record Office all day.’ 

With these words Miss Willoughby tripped over the sod as 
lightly as the Fairy Queen, and Logan slowly followed. No; he 
did not approve of the proceedings of his Society as exemplified 
by Miss Willoughby, and he was nearly guilty of falling asleep 
during the drive to Winderby Abbey. Scremerston was not much 
more genial, for his father was driving and conversing very gaily 
with his fair kinswoman. 

‘Talk about a distant cousin!’ thought Logan, who in fact 
felt ill-treated. However deep in love a man may be, he does not 
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like to see a fair lady conspicuously much more interested in 
other members of bis sex than in himself. 

The Abbey was a beautiful ruin, and Father Riccoboni did 
not conceal from Lady Mary the melancholy emotions with which 
it inspired him. 

‘When shall our prayers be heard?’ he murmured. ‘ When 
shall England return to her mother’s bosom ?’ 

Lady Mary said nothing, but privately trusted that the winds 
would disperse the orisons of which the Father spoke. Perhaps 
nuns had been bricked up in these innocent-looking mossy walls, 
thought Lady Mary, whose ideas on this matter were derived 
from a scene in the poem of Marmion. And deep in Lady 
Mary’s heart was a half-formed wish that, if there was to be any 
bricking up, Miss Willoughby might be the interesting victim. 
Unlike her brother the Earl, she was all for the Bangs alliance. 

Scremerston took the reins on the homeward way, the Earl 
being rather fatigued ; and, after dinner, two white robes flitted 
ghost-like on the lawn, and the light which burned red beside 
one of them was the cigar-tip of Scremerston. The Earl had 
fallen asleep in the drawing-room, and Logan took a lonely stroll, 
much regretting that he had come to a house where he felt 
decidedly ‘ out of it.’ He wandered down to the river, and stood 
watching. He was beside the dark-brown water in the latest 
twilight, beside a long pool with a boat moored on the near 
bank. He sat down in the boat pensively, and then—what was 
that? It was the sound of a heavy trout rising. ‘Plop, plop!’ 
They were feeding all round him. 

‘ By Jove! I'll try the bustard to-morrow night, and then I'll 
go back to town next day,’ thought Logan. ‘I am doing no 
good here, and I don’t like it. I shall tell Merton that I have 
moral objections to the whole affair. Miserable, mercenary fraud !’ 
Thus, feeling very moral and discontented, Logan walked back 
to the house, carefully avoiding the ghostly robes that: still 
glimmered on the lawn, and did not re-enter the house till 
bedtime. 

The following day began as the last had done ; Lord Embleton 
and Miss Willoughby retiring to the muniment-room, the lovers 
vanishing among the walks. Scremerston again took Logan to 
consult Fenwick, who visibly brightened at the idea of night- 
fishing. 

‘You must take one of those long landing-nets, Logan,’ said 
Scremerston. ‘They are about as tall as yourself, and as stout 
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as lance-shafts. They are for steadying you when you wade, and 
feeling the depth of the water in front of you.’ 

Scremerston seemed very pensive. The day was hot; they 
wandered to the smoking-room. Scremerston took up a novel, 
which he did not read ; Logan began a letter to Merton—a gloomy 
epistle. 

‘I say, Logan,’ suddenly said Scremerston, ‘if your letter is 
not very important, I wish you would listen to me for a moment.’ 

Logan turned round. ‘Fire away,’ he said; ‘my letter can 
wait.’ 

Scremerston was in an attitude of deep dejection. Logan lit 
a cigarette and waited. 

‘Logan, I am the most miserable beggar alive.’ 

‘What is the matter? You seem rather in-and-out in your 
moods,’ said Logan. 

‘Why, you know, I am in a regular tight place. I don’t 
know how to put it. You see, I can’t help thinking that—that— 
I have rather committed myself—it seems a beastly conceited 
thing to say—that there’s a girl who likes me, I’m afraid.’ 

‘I don’t want to be inquisitive, but is she in this county?’ 
asked Logan. 

‘No; she’s at Homburg.’ 

‘Has it gone very far? Have you said anything?’ asked 
Logan. 

‘No; my father did not like it. I hoped to bring him round.’ 

‘Have you written anything ? Do you correspond ?’ 

‘No, but I’m afraid I have looked a lot.’ 

As the Viscount Scremerston’s eyes were by no means fitted 
to express with magnetic force the language of the affections, 
Logan had to command his smile. 

‘But why have you changed your mind, if you liked her?’ 
he asked. 

‘Oh, you know very well! Can anybody see her and not 
love her?’ said Scremerston, with a vagueness in his pronouns, 
but referring to Miss Willoughby. 

Logan was inclined to reply that he could furnish, at first 
hand, an exception to the rule, but this appeared tactless. 

‘No one, I daresay, whose affections were not already engaged, 
could see her without loving her ; but I thought yours had been 
engaged to a lady now at Homburg ?’ 

‘So did I,’ said the wretched Scremerston, ‘ but I was mistaken. 
Oh, Logan, you don’t know the difference! This is genuine biz,’ 
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remarked the afflicted nobleman with much simplicity. He went 
on: ‘Then there’s my father—you know him. He was against 
the other affair, but, if he thinks I have committed myself and 
then want to back out, why, with his ideas, he'd rather see me 
dead. But I can’t go on with the other thing now: I simply 
can not. I’ve a good mind to go out after rabbits, and pot myself 
crawling through a hedge.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense!’ said Logan ; ‘that is stale and superfluous. 
For all that I can see, there is no harm done. The young lady, 
depend upon it, won’t break her heart. As a matter of fact, they 
don’t—we do. You have only to sit tight. You are no more 
committed than I am. You would only make both of you 
wretched if you went and committed yourself now, when you 
don’t want to do it. In your position I would certainly sit tight: 
don’t commit yourself—either here or there, so to speak ; or, if 
you can’t sit tight, make a bolt for it. Goto Norway. Iam 
very strongly of opinion that the second plan is the best. But, 
anyhow, keep up your pecker. You are all right—I give you my 
word that I think you are all right.’ 

‘ Thanks, old cock,’ said Scremerston. ‘Sorry to have bored 
you, but I had to speak to somebody.’ 

‘Best thing you could do,’ said Logan. ‘You'll feel ever so 
much better. That kind of worry comes of keeping things to 
oneself, till molehills look mountains. If you like I'll go with 
you to Norway myself.’ 

‘Thanks, awfully,’ said Scremerston, but he did not seem very 
keen. Poor little Scremerston ! 


Logan ‘ breasted the brae’ from the riverside to the house. 
His wading-boots were heavy, for he had twice got in over the 
tops thereof; heavy was his basket that Fenwick carried behind 
him, but light was Logan’s heart, for the bustard had slain its 
dozens of good trout. He and the keeper emerged from the 
wood on the level of the lawn. All the great mass of the house 
lay dark before them. Logan was to let himself in by the locked 
French window ; for it was very late—about two in the morning. 
He had the key of the window-door in his pocket. A light 
moved through the long gallery: he saw it pass each window and 
vanish. There was dead silence: not a leaf stirred. Then there 
rang out a pistol-shot—or was it two pistol-shots? Logan ran for 
the window, his rod, which he had taken down after fishing, in 
his hand. 
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‘Hurry to the back door, Fenwick!’ he said; and Fenwick, 
throwing down the creel, but grasping the long landing-net, flew 
to the back way. Logan opened the drawing-room window, took 
out his matchbox, with trembling fingers lit a candle, and, with 
the candle in one hand, the rod in the other, sped through the 
hall, and along a back passage leading to the gunroom. He had 
caught a glimpse of the Earl running down the main staircase, 
and had guessed that the trouble was on the ground floor. As he 
reached the end of the long dark passage, Fenwick leaped in by the 
back entrance, of which the door was open. What Logan saw was a 
writhing group—the Prince of Scalastro struggling in the arms 
of three men: a long white heap lay crumpled in a corner, 
Fenwick, at this moment, threw the landing-net over the head of 
one of the Prince’s assailants, and with a twist, held the man 
half choked and powerless. Fenwick went on twisting, and, with 
the leverage of the long shaft of the net, dragged the wretch off 
the Prince, and threw him down. Another of the men turned on 
Logan with a loud guttural oath, and was raising a pistol. 
Logan knew the voice at last—knew the Jesuit now. ‘ Rien ne va 
plus!’ he cried, and lunged, with all the force and speed of an 
expert fencer, at the fellow’s face with the point of the rod. The 
metal joints clinked and crashed through the man’s mouth, his pistol 
dropped, and he staggered, cursing through his blood, against the 
wall. Logan picked up the revolver as the Prince, whose hands 
were now free, floored the third of his assailants with an upper 
cut. Logan thrust the revolver into the Prince’s hand. ‘ Keep 
them quiet with that,’ he said, and ran to where the Earl, who 
had entered unseen in the struggle, was kneeling above the long, 
white, crumpled heap. 

It was Scremerston, dead, in his night dress: poor plucky 
little Scremerston. 


Afterwards, before the trial, the Prince told Logan how matters 
had befallen. ‘I was wakened,’ he said—‘ you were very late, you 
know, and we had all gone to bed—I was wakened by a banging 
door. If you remember, I told you all, on the night of your 
arrival at Rookchester, how I hated that sound. I tried not to 
think of it, and was falling asleep when it banged again—a double 
knock. I was nearly asleep, when it clashed again. There was 
no wind, my window was open and I looked out : I only heard the 
river murmuring and the whistle of a passing train. The still- 
ness made the abominable recurrent noise more extraordinary. 
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I dressed in a moment in my smoking-clothes, lit a candle, and 
went out of my room, listening. I walked along the gallery ‘ 

‘It was your candle that I saw as I crossed the lawn,’ said 
Logan. 

‘When a door opened,’ the Prince went on—‘ the door of one of 
the rooms on the landing—and a figure, all in white, emerged and 
disappeared down the stairs. I followed at the top of my speed. I 
heard a shot, or rather two pistols that rang out together like one. 
I ran through the hall into the long back passage at right-angles 
to it, down the passage to the glimmer of light through the partly 
glazed door at the end of it. Then my candle was blown out and 
three men set on me. They had nearly pinioned me when you 
and Fenwick took them on both flanks. You know the rest. They 
had the boat unmoored, a light cart ready on the other side, and 
a steam-yacht lying off Warkworth. The object, of course, was 
to kidnap me, and coerce or torture me into renewing the lease of 
the tables at Scalastro. Poor Scremerston, who was a few seconds 
ahead of me, not carrying a candle, had fired in the dark, and 
missed. The answering fire, which was simultaneous, killed him. 
The shots saved me, for they brought you and Fenwick to the 
rescue. Two of the fellows whom we damaged were 

‘The Genoese pipers, of course,’ said Logan. 

‘And you guessed, from the cry you gave, who my confessor 
(he banged the door of course, to draw me) turned out to be ?’ 

‘Yes, the head croupier at Scalastro years ago; but he wore 
a beard and blue spectacles in the old time, when he raked in a 
good deal of my patrimony,’ said Logan. ‘But how was he 
planted on you ?’ 

‘ My old friend, Father Costa, had died, and it is too long a 
tale of forgery and fraud to tell you how this wretch was forced on 
me. He had been a Jesuit, but was unfrocked and expelled from 
Society for all sorts of namable and unnamable offences. His 
community believed that he was dead. So he fell to the profes- 
sion in which you saw him, and, when the gambling company saw 
that I was disinclined to let that hell burn any longer on my rock, 
ingenious treachery did the rest.’ 

‘ By Jove!’ said Logan. 








The Prince of Scalastro, impoverished by his own generous 
impulse, now holds high rank in the Japanese service. His 
beautiful wife is much admired in Yokohama. 

The Earl was nursed through the long and dangerous illness 
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which followed the shock of that dreadful July night, by the 
unwearying assiduity of his kinswoman, Miss Willoughby. On 
his recovery, the bride who stood by him at the altar looked 
frailer and more ghostly than the bridegroom. But her dark 
hour of levity was past and over. There is no more affectionate 
pair than the Earl and Countess of Embleton. Lady Mary, who 
lives with them, is once more an aunt, and spoils, it is to be 
feared, the young Viscount Scremerston, a fine but mischievous 
little boy. On the fate of the ex-Jesuit we do not dwell: enough 
to say that his punishment was decreed by the laws of our country, 
not of that which he had disgraced. 

The manuscripts of the Earl have been edited by him and the 
Countess for the Roxburghe Club. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick.’ 


OME two or three miles from Felstead Church in the county 
of Essex, hidden away in a wooded hollow, and only to be 
approached by winding and narrow lanes, stands the still beautiful 
ruin of Leighs Priory. The magnificent gateway-tower of rich 
red brickwork, with noble Tudor casements and spiral chimneys 
of curious design, rises in lonely splendour from the ancient 
courtyard, now overgrown with grass and herbage. Other 
remains, dating back to the sixteenth century, and including the 
porter’s lodge and a spacious hall, may still be seen, clothed with 
luxuriant ivy, in picturesque decay; but of the finer residential 
parts of the mansion not one stone is now left upon another. 

It was here, in this quiet and sequestered spot, past which the 
tiny river Ter winds its way, that early in the thirteenth century 
a little community of Augustine canons settled themselves. 
Around the monastic buildings stretched a well-wooded park or 
forest in which the wild deer roamed. There was grand hunting, 
we are told, in the ‘ Forest of Felstead’ in those days. Down the 
valley, along the course of the little stream, the situation of the 
monastic fishponds may easily be traced, and one fine piece of 
water, the haunt of moorhens and other wildfowl, still remains. 
For more than three hundred years the good monks served God 
and man in peace, looking after their rich estate, meditating amid 
their beautiful surroundings, and succouring the sick and needy 
in the villages around. But at the time of the dissolution of the 
monasteries the priory shared the fate of similar establishments, 
and was granted by Henry VIII., together with one hundred 
other manors in the neighbourhood, to Robert Rich, at that time 
his Solicitor-General, and afterwards Lord Chancellor of England. 

Of Lord Chancellor Rich, old Fuller quaintly says, ‘he was a 
lesser hammer under Cromwell to knock down abbeys; most of 


1 Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick (1625-1678 ), Her Family and Friends. By 
Charlotte Fell Smith. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1901. 
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the grants of which going through his hands, no wonder if some 
stuck to his fingers.’ But whatever his character and career as 
a politician, he will be gratefully remembered in Essex as the 
founder of Felstead School and of the Rich almshouses ; while the 
Tudor mansion which he built on the site of the Augustine 
priory must have been*one of the most magnificent in the 
county. But a more interesting figure than that of the great 
Lord Chancellor, whose stately tomb in the south aisle of Felstead 
Church has been a familiar object to successive generations of 
Felstead boys, is associated with the picturesque ruin of the once 
splendid home. We refer to Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick, 
wife of Charles Rich, fifth baron of that name. It is a strange 
coincidence that within the last few months two works have 
appeared, from apparently independent quarters, dealing with the 
life of this pious lady. 

The father of Mary Rich was the celebrated ‘gentleman 
adventurer,’ Richard Boyle, who made a huge fortune in Ireland, 
was created Earl of Cork by James I., and lived to see no fewer 
than four of his sons made peers. For Mary, ‘the great earl’ 
designed, as for his other daughters, a brilliant match, but the 
Mr. Hamilton selected, only son of Lord Clandeboye, found no 
favour in Mary’s sight, and in spite of her father’s displeasure she 
refused to marry him. Her heart, it appears, was set on Charles 
Rich, a younger son of the Earl of Warwick, and Baron of Leeze 
(as the name was spelt in those days), and with small prospect of 
succeeding to the title. Her father’s opposition to the match was 
at length ‘by my Lord Warwick’s and my Lord Goreing’s inter- 
cession’ overcome, and ‘ he told me,’ writes Mary, ‘that I should 
be suddenly married.’ A splendid ceremony in London was de- 
sired by the great Earl for his loving, if wayward, daughter, but 
this again was sorely against Mary’s inclinations. She could ‘ not 
endure to be Mrs. Bride in a public. wedding.’ And so, she goes 
on to say, ‘I was, by that fear and Mr. Rich’s earnest solicitation, 
prevailed with, without my father’s knowledge, to be privately 
married at a little village near Hampton Court on July 21, 1641, 
called Shepertone ; which, when my father knew he was again 
something displeased at me for it, but after I had begged his 
pardon, and assured him I did it only to avoid a public wedding, 
which he knew I had always declared against, his great indulgence 
to me made him forgive me that fault also; and within a few 
days after I was carried down to Lees, my Lord of Warwick’s 
house in the country, where I received as kind a welcome as was 
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possible from that family, and particularly from my good father- 
in-law.’ 

And so the youthful bride, ‘ being but fifteen years old, and 
as much as between the 8th of November and 21st July,’ settled 
down at Leighs Priory, which, with the exception of one brief 
interval, and of occasional visits to London, was to be her home 
for seven-and-thirty years. Little did she then dream of what 
the vicissitudes of fortune had in store for her. The wife of a 
younger son, and with only the most distant prospect of succeeding 
to the title, it so came about in those days of premature death 
that eighteen years later, at the age of thirty-three, she found 
herself Countess of Warwick, and mistress of the Tudor mansion 
and vast estates of Leighs Priory. Though married to the man of 
her choice, her domestic life was for many years one of patient 
endurance, sometimes of bitter sorrow. For twenty years before 
his death her husband was grievously afflicted with the gout, 
which rendered more ungovernable his passionate temper. Her 
‘dear and only’ son died of the small-pox within a few months of 
his coming of age; and when fourteen years later the Countess 
herself followed him to the tomb in Felstead chapel, the beautiful 
priory passed to owners of another name. 

When Mary Rich was about twenty-one that change occurred 
which she was wont to regard as her conversion, or awakening to 
spiritual life. Her diary indicates very clearly the conflict through 
which she was passing. She is constantly reproaching herself 
for her former love of ‘ curious dressing and fine and rich clothes, 
and spending her precious time in nothing else but reading 
romances, and seeing plays, and in going to Court and Hide Parke 
and Spring Garden.’ She makes promises to God of a new life, 
but her good resolutions are often broken. She fears that God 
will, some way or other, punish her. ‘ At last,’ she says, ‘it 
pleased God to send a sudden sickness upon my only son, who I 
then doated on with great fondness. My conscience told me it 
was for my backsliding. Upon this conviction I presently retired 
to God, and by earnest prayer begged of Him to restore my 
child, and did then solemnly promise to God, if He would héar 
my prayer, I would become a new creature. This prayer of mine 
God was so gracious as to grant; and of a sudden began to 
restore my child, which made the doctor himself wonder at the 
sudden amendment he saw in him, and filled me then with grate- 
ful thoughts. After my child’s recovery I began to find in myself 
a great desire to go into the country, which I never remember 
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before to have had, thinking it always the saddest thing that could 
be when we were to remove.’ When Mary was again at Leighs 
she found great consolation in conversing with the household 
chaplain, Dr. Walker; and it pleased God, she tells us, ‘ by his 
ministry to work exceedingly upon me, he preaching very awak- 
ingly and warmly the two texts which were, by God’s mercy, set 
home to me, ‘“ The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the 
nations that forget God”; and the other was, ‘‘ Acquaint now 
thyself with Him and be at peace.” By the first,’ she adds, ‘I 
was much terrified, but by the last I was much allured to come 
unto God, and to taste of the sweetness of religion, which he told 
me was very sweet, and which I afterwards experienced to be 
true.’ Henceforth a life of gaiety and social excitement had lost 
its attraction for Mary Rich, and though she still moved in the 
world of rank and fashion, and after the Restoration was not in- 
frequently at Court, she yet found her chief stay and happiness in 
religious exercises and in quiet meditation in her beloved ‘wilder- 
ness’ at Leighs. 

The ‘ wilderness,’ or wild garden, the most sacred spot in con- 
nection with the life of Mary Rich, may still be traced on the 
farther side of the little stream which runs past the priory ruins, 
Here she was accustomed, summer and winter alike, to spend two 
hours every morning, as soon as she was up, in prayer and medita- 
tion. Many are the references in her diary to this pious habit, 
which invests with a deep interest the few ancient thorn bushes 
which remain, and the dark clumps of Iris fetidissiéma which 
mark the site of the monastic garden. The ‘ wilderness’ was to 
this Puritan saint as an oratory, where she gained strength and 
consolation in the trials and difficulties of life. ‘If, says Dr. 
Walker, her ‘soul father,’ ‘she exceeded herself in anything as 
much as she excelled others in most things, it was in meditation. 
This was her masterpiece.’ To be alone with God, and alone with 
God in the ‘ wilderness,’ this was the desire and the secret of her 
life. ‘The way not to be alone,’ she wrote to a friend, ‘is to be 
alone, and you will find yourself never less alone than when you 
are so. For certainly the God that makes all others good com- 
pany must needs be best Himself.’ And so, morning by morning, 
she retired herself into the ‘ wilderness’ to meditate. Sometimes 
she is ‘weary and distracted,’ and grieves over her ‘amazing 
dulness and wandering thoughts.’ ‘ My mind,’ she writes, ‘ was 
discomposed, and I had upon me a great lightness and vanity of 
spirit, and could not for a long time bring my mind into any 
VOL, XXXIX. NO, OCXXXIV, LL 
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serious frame.’ At other times she rejoices in the Lord, and her 
mind is radiant with ‘ white celestial thoughts.’ ‘My meditation 
of God was sweet,’ she enters in her diary ; ‘I had large medita- 
tions of the great mercy of God in sending the Holy Ghost, and 
found my heart much affected with it.’ After the manner of 
Puritan theology, her mind is much occupied with thoughts of 
death and eternity. ‘I was much comforted,’ she says, ‘ with 
thoughts of my eternal rest ;’ or ‘God was pleased to awaken my 
heart with the serious thoughts of death and of eternity and of 
the day of judgment.’ 

Among the volumes of Lady Warwick’s manuscripts in the 
British Museum are no fewer than twelve little books of what she 
calls Occasional Meditations. The titles or themes of these 
compositions, of which nearly two hundred remain, reveal in a 
striking manner her appreciation of nature. The sights and 
sounds of country life are to her allegories of things unseen and 
eternal. They furnish her with subjects from which she draws 
the most telling spiritual analogies. A ‘ sudden surprising storm,’ 
a lark singing, a snail on the garden path, a bank of anemones, 
a hen flying undauntedly at a kite, then common in Essex, ‘ that 
came to get the chickens from her’; the decoy pond in the Park, 
still remaining ; her ‘ little bitch’ after a rabbit, her pet linnets, 
a dead fish floating down the stream, ‘My Lady Essex Rich’s pet 
hen ’—these and similar subjects form the texts of her medita- 
tions. The most pathetic of these compositions, suggested by 
the cutting down of her beloved ‘wilderness,’ deserves to be 
quoted, revealing as it does the great sorrow of her life :—‘ This 
sweet place that I have seen ye first sprouting, growth, and flour- 
ishing of for above twenty years together, and almost daily taken 
delight in, I have also now to my trouble seen by my Lord’s 
command ye cutting down of, in order to its after growing again 
thicker and better, tho’ I have often interceded with him to have 
it spared longer. This brought to my remembrance afresh ye 
death of my only son, whom I had also seen ye first growth of in 
his childhood and ye flourishing of to my unspeakable satisfaction 
for almost twenty-one years ; and in a short space of time, to my 
unspeakable grief, by my great Lord’s command cut down by 
death that he might rise again in a better and more flourishing 
condition ; though I often implored, if it were agreeable to the 
Divine will, he might be longer continued to me.’ 

When Mary Rich had so unexpectedly become Countess of 
Warwick she came to Lees, she tells us, with ‘a design to glorify 
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God what I could, and to do what good I could to all my neigh- 
bours.’ This noble determination, so faithfully fulfilled, gives the 
keynote of her life. In addition to her morning’s meditation, it 
was her constant habit to read several times a day in some pious 
book, of which St. Augustine’s Confessions, Baxter's Saint's Rest, 
and Foxe’s Book of Martyrs were among the favourites. She 
would also, her chaplain tells us, scatter good books in all the 
common rooms and places of waiting, that those who waited might 
not lose their time, but have a bait laid to catch them. House- 
hold affairs occupied a large share of her attention. Many are 
the entries in her diary, which show how faithfully those duties 
were performed. One or two may be quoted: ‘Having this 
morning heard of some disorders that were in my house, I set 
myself to reprove for them, after I had first prayed to God to let 
me rebuke without passion, and by God’s blessing I was enabled 
to do my duty without any transporting passion.’ ‘Spent some 
time with my servant, Harry Smith, who was ill’ A few days 
after he dies, and the Countess goes to see his widow. Or Joyce 
Ceeley, the still-house woman, is sick, and requires attention. 
Then ‘ one of the men-cookes’ has fits, and though it is ‘a ghastly 
mortifying sight,’ the mistress goes herself to see what can be 
done for him. When Lawrence the footman is to receive the 
Sacrament, a long time is spent in preparing him. Later on is 
the entry: ‘Gave counsel to Leonard the coachman’; and again: 
‘Spent a deal of time giving good counsel to Boeke, who is going 
from my Lord’s service.’ Nor are the poor women who worked in 
the garden forgotten: ‘I spent some time of this morning in 
catechising some of the poor weeding-women, and in stirring them 
up to look after their souls.’ Neither are the cottagers neglected. 
The sick and suffering are carefully provided for; old Betty 
Knightbridge and Goody Crow, and other feeble folk, are visited 
in their humble homes ; and a dame’s school is established in the 
village. Moreover, the affairs of the ejected ministers receive her 
careful attention. After the passing of the Act of Uniformity in 
1662, which came into force on Black Bartholomew’s Day, a 
number of Puritan ministers found a true friend and protector 
in Lady Warwick. We find them constantly staying at Leighs 
Priory, and supported to a large extent by her bounty. The 
diary has many allusions to the deep and edifying discourses of 
these good ministers delivered in the private chapel of Leighs. 
Of sermons our devout Countess seems never to weary; and 
not satisfied with the ministrations of her own chaplains, she was 
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wont to attend the services in many of the village churches 
around, 

But engaged as she frequently was in religious exercises and 
in deeds of charity, the Countess was no recluse, and seems never 
to have shunned the duties of society. Indeed, she appears rather 
to have been famed for hospitality, and for ‘ noble and splendid 
way of living.’ Her funeral sermon, in the high-flown language 
of the day, tells us that ‘as a neighbour she was so kind and 
courteous it advanced the rent of the adjacent houses to be 
situated near her’; ‘and not only her house and table, but her 
countenance and very heart was open to all persons of quality in 
a considerable circuit.’ When at Warwick House in London she 
mixed constantly in the highest society, and was in familiar 
intercourse with the most distinguished persons in the political 
and the scientific world. At Leighs she moved freely among her 
Essex neighbours, and appears to have devoted nearly every 
afternoon to receiving or paying visits. Within a radius of ten 
or twelve miles of Leighs Priory a large number of stately houses 
were to be seen, and the Warwick coach seems to have been for 
ever on the roads. There was ‘my Lady Everard’ of Langleys, 
and old Lady Vere of Kirby Hall. At Little Easton Lodge, of 
which parish the saintly Ken was minister, lived my Lord and 
Lady Maynard, the best beloved of Mary’s friends. Once, on her 
way thither, an accident befell her, which may be told in her own 
language: ‘1661, July the 23rd. I was going from Lees to 
Easton to visit my Lady Maynard, and had in my coach with me 
my Lady Anne and my Lady Essex Rich ; and when I was just out 
of Dunmow town the horses ran with us, and flung out the 
coachman and overthrew us in the coach, in which fall the Lady 
Essex escaped being hurt; but I was much so, having a great 
blow on my head, and a great and dangerous cut in one of my 
knees. I was, by the great blow in my head, so disordered, that 
for a long time I knew not anything; and by the great cut I had 
in my knee I was a long time so very lame that I could not go 
out at all, and had like to have been always so if God had not 
mercifully, by His blessing on the use of means, restored me to 
my legs again. Then at Mark’s Hall lived ‘my Lady Honey- 
wood,’ and Sir John Dawes at Bocking. Some twelve miles away, 
in the parish of Finchingfield, stood the splendid mansion of 
Spains Hall, and thither the Countess would sometimes travel to 
pay her compliments to Mistress Kempe. She would see the 
seven fishponds in the well-wooded park which commemorated 
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the strange vow of silence which only fifty years before ‘ Mr. 
William Kempe Esqre’ had imposed upon himself, and she would 
doubtless visit his tomb in the chapel of the grand old Norman 
church, and read with wonder the unique epitaph which tells us 
he was ‘ Pious, just, hospitable, master of himself so much that 
what others scarce doe by force and penalties, He did by a 
voluntary constancy, Hold his peace for seven years.’ And so, 
troubled and perplexed, she would turn home again to her beloved 
Leeze. 

For some years after her husband’s death the widowed Countess 
remained mistress of the beautiful priory. She had often prayed, 
‘Grant that in the evening of life I may have the most serene 
and quiet times, that so I may undisturbedly prepare for my 
change.’ And after the settlement of her lord’s affairs, which for 
a time took her constantly up to London, she settled down to the 
quiet seclusion of her Essex home. The old life of peaceful 
meditation in her much-loved ‘wilderness’ went on, together 
with her acts of charity to the poor around. She had often 
expressed the wish ‘to die praying,’ and so suddenly and un- 
expectedly it came about. For some days she had been suffering 
from an ‘anguish distemper,’ a complaint not uncommon in the 
damp neighbourhood of the priory fishponds, but her condition 
excited no alarm, and she was able to sit up and to discourse 
cheerfully and piously with those around her. ‘ Well, ladies,’ she 
said, ‘if I were one hour in heaven, I would not be again with 
you, as well as I love you.’ Then, in the narrative of Dr. Walker, 
the aged minister who three-and-thirty years before had guided 
her feet into the way of peace, and who was with her at the end, 
‘then, having received a kind visit from a neighbouring lady, she 
said she would go into her bed, but first would desire one of the 
ministers then in the house to go to prayer with her; and asking 
the company which they would have, presently resolved herself to 
have him who was going away, because the other would stay and 
pray with her daily; and immediately he (Dr. Walker) being 
called, and come, her ladyship, sitting in her chair, by reason of 
her weakness—for otherwise she always kneeled—holding an orange 
in her hand, to which she smelt, almost at the beginning of her 
prayer she was heard to fetch a sigh or groan, which was esteemed 
devotional, as she used to do at other times. But a lady looking 
up, who kneeled by her, saw her look pale, and her hand hang 
down, at which she started up affrighted, and all applied them- 
selves to help; and the most afflictively distressed of them all, if 
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I may so speak, when all our sorrows were superlative, catched 
her right hand, which then had lost its pulse and never re- 
covered it again.’ It was on Friday, April 12, 1678, at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-two, that Mary Rich died. A few 
days later the mournful but magnificent funeral procession passed 
beneath the Tudor tower, to which the swallows were just return- 
ing, and over the red-brick bridge which spanned the tiny stream, 
and winding its way past the ‘ wilderness,’ then starred with prim- 
roses and anemones, and beside the old monastic ponds, it followed 
the grassy lanes to Felstead Church, where, amid the genuine 
sorrow of the simple villagers, the coffin of their good benefactress 
was lowered into the family vault beneath the imposing effigy of 
Lord Chancellor Rich. 

No monument to her memory is to be found in Felstead 
Church, and only a few dim and uncertain traditions linger in the 
neighbourhood of the ruined priory. A large room in the solitary 
gateway tower, lighted at either end with a noble Tudor window, 
and reached by a winding staircase in the south-east turret, is 
believed to be the one in which the Countess interviewed her 
tenants and transacted the business of her estate; and ‘a little 
white flower’ that grows by the river is said to be known among 
the cottage folk as ‘Lady Rich’s flower.’ But the wooded dell 
beyond the stream, with its gnarled and stunted thorns, its shining 
clumps of Iris and Alexander, and its sweet forget-me-nots— 
the site of the beloved ‘wilderness’—is hallowed ground, the 
most sacred spot in connection with the memory of the pious 
Puritan lady whose one aim and object in life was to ‘ glorify 
God and to do what good she could to all her neighbours’ in the 
parishes around. 


JOHN VAUGHAN. 
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Diplomacy. 


HE hour was three o'clock; the place a New Zealand farm, 
lying on the sunny slopes of green, grassy hills, open to 
wide views of plain and mountain. It was a bright Sunday after- 
noon in early summer. The fruit trees were in blossom, em- 
bowering with their loveliness a square red-brick cottage, from 
whose chimneys came no kindly wreaths of smoke to betoken 
hospitality. With the exception of the fruit boughs, and their 
carelessly worn luxuriance, everything about the cottage was 
severely plain, and had an unused look. It stood rigidly in the 
midst of a plot of vegetable garden. Squarely in front of it stood 
its front door, exactly on either side of it the front windows; the 
window-blinds matched each other with symmetrical neatness ; the 
doorstep looked painfully new. A little way off, in the same 
piece of ground, was an old clay hut, thatched; there a chimney 
sent idle white vapours curling up into the blue skies above. 
There, too, was a strip of wallflowers and stocks; and a beehive 
in the shelter of the clay walls was pleasantly suggestive of 
summer sounds. 

Two men, men in the early middle age of life, sat on hard 
wooden chairs outside the red brick house, enjoying, each after 
his own fashion, the tranquil sunshine. One, his hat tilted across 
his brows, read the Sunday at Home; the other indulged in the 
lingering delights of a pipe: the tobacco ash, streaking his coat 
and waistcoat, took off from the uncomfortable ‘Sundayish’ look 
of his clothes. He had put off his hat, too, and wore a red 
bandana handkerchief across his head to shield him from the sun. 
The sound of a stream, running somewhere near at hand, mingled 
well with idle meditations, as did the occasional ripple of a breeze, 
which threw down loose petals from the fruit trees, to whiten the 
ground beneath. 

‘Tm thinking you won’t often see the like of this house!’ 
said he of the pipe at last. 
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‘I should say not!’ rejoined the other with emphasis, his eyes 
still wandering over the page before him. ‘ It’s well built, and it 
wears well.’ 

‘We must tell Bridget not to scrub the floors too often, 
though, Robert,’ the first speaker went on thoughtfully. ‘She's 
a terror with her broom and brush, and it’s not thrifty to be 
using good new floors like that—floors that are only four years 
old.’ 

‘Women are all alike, if you come to that,’ remarked Robert 
with the profound gravity becoming a philosopher: ‘they must 
always be scouring and cleaning; it amuses them, and seems to 
be their way by nature. But it’s quite unnecessary. If you'll 
remember, when we did our own work I only scrubbed the kitchen 
once in six weeks: it saved time, and the floor, and my knees, and 
no one took offence at it.’ 

‘It’s a great thing to have a new house of one’s own, that it 
is,’ said David, returning to his theme, with placid satisfaction. 
Robert went on reading. He shared his brother’s opinion 
entirely, and his brother knew it; so there was no need of words: 
waste of any kind was repugnant to Robert Didham’s nature. 

Wet or fine, on a Sunday afternoon the brothers Didham 
solemnly visited their new red-brick mansion, built some few 
years since, and still considered by them too good for daily use. 
On wet Sundays they sat in their fine new parlour, and shivered, 
for never yet had that grate been profaned by having embers in 
it; in fine weather they sat out of doors, as to-day, until the 
regulation hours were over. Then they returned to their cheerful, 
common dwelling of the week. 

‘I’m thinking, Robert,’ said David sententiously, after a while. 

‘Ay, and what'll you be thinking?’ rejoined Robert, drily, 
laying down his Sunday at Home. 

‘I’m thinking that it would be a very great pity if Bridget 
was to get married over our heads.’ 

‘And who'll be thinking of marrying Bridget, David ?’ 

‘ Ay, that I can’t tell you, Robert; but she’s a bouncing bit of 
a woman, and she has a steady hand with the porridge. It was 
well done when we got her from the town to come and keep 
house for us.’ 

‘I’m not denying that,’ said Robert complacently. It was he 
who, a year ago, had brought Bridget M‘Klusky from a registry 
office in Dunedin to Roselea Farm, to keep house for the two 
bachelors, on whom the incessant labours of porridge-making and 
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washing of dishes began to sit heavy. ‘ To choose so well as that 
is an art, David man, just an art.’ 

‘Ay, art is art, but where’ll be the art of choosing if Tom, 
Dick, or Harry comes along, and marries the girl? Besides, 
Robert,’ and here David lowered his voice significantly, ‘ think of 
the terrible amount of silver we’ve been paying Bridget since she 
came to the farm !’ 

‘And I’m not denying that, either,’ responded Robert, glumly. 
His head went down on his hands: he had visions of many half- 
crowns that might have gone into their private hoard had it not 
been for Bridget and her wages. Then he raised his head again. 

‘Not but what I say, mind you,’ said he, ‘that the girl is a 
good and careful girl, and saves the meat and bread almost as 
much as myself would do. And she’s been careful with the 
scraps she feeds the hens on too, and eightpence a dozen for eggs 
is aye eightpence a dozen. Still—ay—as you say, seven shil- 
lings is a terrible drain—something awful; why, it’s nearly the 
price of a bag of oats, and she isn’t a horse, she is only a woman. 
How would it do to say fe—— six shillings a week instead, 
David? A shilling is aye a shilling.’ 

David smiled, a slow gratified smile of superior intelligence. 
He took out his pipe and puffed at it with elaborate leisureliness. 
Then he winked slowly at his brother. 

‘You're a man of learning, Robert,’ he said, ‘ but bookworms 
isn’t always the readiest when it comes to mixing the pudding. 
Now what would you say if we gave her no. wages at all, and yet 
stand no chance of losing her?’ 

‘I think it isn’t possible!’ ejaculated the astonished Robert. 

‘Tut, tut, man,’ responded David. ‘Listentome. One of us 
two must marry Bridget !’ 

‘ Marry Bridget!’ 
‘Ay, and then the work will be done, #ffd the silver saved 
too.’ 

‘Man, man, but what a head you have on you!’ 

‘I'm not denying that I have some sense,’ modestly quoth 
David. ‘You see the thing for yourself. Now the question is, 
Which of us shall marry Bridget ?’ 

‘Well, you are the elder, and have the better right.’ 

‘Ay, but you have the learning, and the good looks. You 
have often told me so.’ 

‘ You are so handy in the house, and could help her.’ 

‘But you’re great among the poultry.’ 
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‘And you with the bees.’ 

‘Then we'll draw lots,’ announced David solemnly. ‘ Will you 
abide by that, Robert ?’ 

‘ Ay, we'll decide it by lot,’ said Robert, with equal solemnity. 
From his waistcoat pocket David drew out a used envelope, and 
carefully divided it into two strips of unequal length. 

‘Who draws the long one has to marry Bridget, Robert,’ he 
said gravely. 

Both brothers sat in anxious suspense awaiting the fateful 
moment. 

Meanwhile, down in the clay hut Bridget M‘Klusky, little 
witting what grave matters were at issue near her, was making 
preparations for the frugal evening meal. She had been at 
Roselea Farm for a year now, and was well used to the routine of 
a Sunday afternoon. She also understood to a nicety by this time 
how many chops were allowed for the weekly consumption of the 
household, exactly how much meal was required to fill three 
plates of porridge, and sundry other useful and recondite matters. 

With a funereal face, and a long-drawn sigh, Robert drew one 
of the papers out of David’s hand. David opened his hand, and 
his face grew sombre suddenly; Robert’s expression brightened : 
it is surprising to find with what fortitude one can bear one’s 
neighbour’s misfortunes. 

‘She'll make you an excellent wife, David,’ he said. ‘I’m 
thinking you'd not find it easy to do better.’ 

‘Ay, man, ay, if I sought a wife at all; but I’ve never had 
the vanity to look upon myself as a marrying man. Now you, 
Robert, are much better fitted for taking a handsome wife.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Robert, with a solemn shake of his head, but 
chuckling under his breath, ‘ we abide by the lot. It’s quite the 
most scriptural way. And David, man, but you have a grand 
head; you are a credit to your family. It was all your own idea 
this, and you deserve your good fortune, that you do.’ 

For the ensuing week David went about his business with a 
compressed mouth and a wrinkled brow. Robert was able still 
to whistle the lugubrious tunes that expressed cheerfulness in 
him ; but David was mute and miserable. 

But at some time on the Saturday—exactly how or when 
Robert never knew—the proposal of marriage was made to 
Bridget. That any woman should agree to marry any man who 
asked her was a foregone conclusion with both brothers; so that 
it was no surprise to either when Bridget, with a becoming 
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deference, accepted David’s offer. It was at their hour of bedtime 
on the Saturday night, when the kindly influence of a glass of 
toddy had thawed their reserve, that David told Robert the deed 
was done. In honour of his stupendous achievement, he added 
a little to his usual measure of whisky. 

‘I have done my duty, Robert!’ David said solemnly ; ‘ and 
now there will be no more difficulty about the wages.’ 

‘Ay, David, then, I wish you joy, man. Marriage, they say, 
is a terrible responsibility, but wages is wages, always. But you 
have a head on you, man!’ 

‘ Ay, and she'll be a docile-like wife to a man, I’m thinking. 
We'll be married at the end of a fortnight, when her wages come 
due.’ 

Indeed, Bridget won golden opinions from the brothers by the 
very proper sense she showed of the honour done her. 

‘Shure, and it’s more than I was expecting at all, at all,’ she 
would say; ‘and faith, if yer Honour plazes, where’s the hurry 
wid it? Shure, a fortnight is but a whifeen of toime. “Tis not 
the weddin’ clo’es I’d be wantin’ neither, but is your Honour 
shure you'd not be afther changing your mind in a whilst ? 
Faith, and I’m but a poor slip of a girl to be marryin’ wid the 
likes of ye.’ 

To which, and like arguments, David would usually reply, 
‘Ay, I'm no saying that you’re not a lucky woman. We'll be 
married on Thursday week, Bridget.’ 

So on Thursday week they drove into the nearest township 
in a spring cart, and came back man and wife. Robert, who had 
been doing the day’s housework in their absence, welcomed them 
back with effusion, and at once proceeded to the chimney corner 
with his pipe: he considered that his toils were now finally at an 
end. Andindeed from that day they appeared to be so. Bridget, 
always an energetic worker, now quietly assumed the whole 
charge of everything connected with the household ; she did not 
believe in being the mistress of the household only in name. 

One day, at dinner, the brothers discovered that one chop had 
been cooked over and above the regulation quantity for that 
meal, and, as in duty bound, her husband at once lodged a 
remonstrance with Bridget; but for once she, the diffident and 
docile, seemed strangely unimpressionable. 

‘Shure, now,’ said she, ‘and will it be in the poor house at 
all, at all, that we'll be lodging, for havin’ wan bit of a chop 
extra to give them poor hungry bastes of dogs? Sorraa bit of it! 
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Careful is it I’ve always been, and am now, but shure not mean, 
neither as Bridget M‘Klusky, nor yet as Bridget Didham, plaze 
the Lord !’ 

This new attitude of hers completely routed the brothers. 
They sat in her kitchen silent and abashed, and from that day, 
if extra chop there were, they eyed it in respectful silence, offering 
no remark. And after all, they reasoned, an occasional stray 
chop could not counterbalance the saving of the wages. And if 
Bridget smiled to herself, she did so unobserved. 

Then, one fine midsummer day—a day when clouds were high 
in the blue air, and the fields were sweet with clover—a bombshell 
descended upon the quiet house. Bridget had dinner set as 
usual, and was bustling about trim and deft, when Robert and 
David came in and sat down to table. She dished the meal, and 
then sat down. 

‘Shure, now,’ she announced quietly, ‘it’s a servant Ill be 
afther gettin’. This does not do at all, at all, for the misthress 
of the establishment.’ 

Bridget’s dispositions were masterly. In silence she planned 
her campaign, then by strategy made one wide sweep, and 
enclosed the unthinking enemy on all sides. The brothers sat as 
though petrified, not believing their ears. 

Bridget spoke again, unruffled as ever. 

‘I’m saying, I'll be getting a servant. Will it be five shillings 
a week, or seven, we'll be afther givin’ her?’ 

‘A servant!’ gasped Robert, ‘a servant, huzzy! And what 
for a servant? Speak to her, David, it’s your duty, man.’ 

‘Ay, Bridget, and what for a servant?’ echoed David 
miserably. 

‘Shure, now, because I'm yer Honour’s wife, and having 
made a lady of me, shure ye wouldn’t hev me go back to the 
washtub? So I'll be gettin’ a girl in just at wance. I know 
of the very wan, a niece of me poor father’s, who'll come to me, 
and willin’.’ 

‘ But—but—you'll see for yourself, Bridget, my woman, we'll 
not have any room here to put even a little lassie extra.’ 

‘Shure, now,’ responded Bridget cheerfully, ‘and hevn’t I 
been afther thinkin’ that very same thing? So this morning, 
shure, I’ve been up at the new house, redding it up a bit, and 
we'll move in there to-morrow. I’ve fixed new window-blinds up, 
and lit a fire in that musty room, and, plaze the Virgin, by the 
morn’s night, we'll all be as snug there as a crab in its shell.’ 
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‘Hut, tut, woman!’ began Robert angrily. But Bridget 
met his eye, and held it with her firm, unflinching gaze. 

‘You'll be sayin’, she said, ‘that it’s too much throuble 
Ill be afther. Shure not at all, at all; I'll just be seeing to 
it the morn’s morn, and then I'll dhrop a line to Ellen—me 
fayther’s niece, if ye’ll remember—and she'll be comin’—ay, 
lepping wid eagerness, that will she.’ 

‘But the wages, Bridget, the wages. Five shillings is aye five 
shillings 4 

‘Ay, is it. But it’s too late yell be in wantin’ to draw back 
now. Shure, and ye should hev thought of all that before ivir ye 
married me, Faith, ye’ll be afther hevin’ the more dignity to 
support now, and a conthrac’ is always a conthrac’, whether it be 
the lawyer or the praste that makes it. Conthracs is conthracs, 
just as apples is apples. So don’t ye be throublin’ yourselves any 
more at all, at all. Ill just be writing to ax Ellen this very 
night. She’s been hevin’ a terrible onchancy toime, poor mis- 
fortinit crathur ; but there’s a silver linin’ to iviry cloud, and it’s 
wild she'll be to get here to me.’ 

The brothers went out solemnly as mutes from a funeral. 
For a long time neither spoke. Then Robert, leaning against the 
stable door, spoke : 

‘This was your idea, if you remember, David! Ay, ay, that 
we should ever live to see the day !’ 

But the miserable David turned on him, as even the gentlest 
wounded animal will when at bay. 

‘Man, man,’ he said, ‘ye’d better not say too much. 
Mysterious, ay, and inscrutable are the ways of Providence. 
I shouldn’t wonder yet to see you married before the year’s out, 
to that poor misfortnit onchancy crathur, Ellen!’ 

‘Ah, now lad!’ cried Robert, with a note of agony in his 
voice: and then a great silence fell between them. 
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Why are Sea Birds White ? 


ATURALISTS, like other highly gifted individuals, cannot 
always resist the temptation to adopt the sheep-like habit 
of following their predecessors through a gap. A suggestion is 
put forth by some learned pundit as a possible explanation of a 
difficulty, and is straightway seized upon by his disciples, accepted 
as sufficient, elevated into a theory, and finally promulgated as an 
infallible doctrine. But a theory to be satisfactory should not 
stand on rickety legs; the superstructure must have a foundation 
of facts. For example, there are few chapters of the great 
volume of Protective Colouring more fascinating than those which 
deal with the action and reaction between bird and butterfly. A 
whole literature has grown up on the supposition that birds 
pursue and eat butterflies, and that the wings of the latter are in 
many instances so coloured as to escape the attention of their 
enemies, or to persuade them that the owners of the wings will 
be nauseous if taken into the mouth. But it is astonishing how 
little real evidence there is against the birds. The writer was 
present some years ago at a discussion upon the subject between 
the leading members of the Entomological Society. Most of them 
believed that birds habitually ate butterflies, and that the wedges 
cut out of the wings of the insects were due to the beaks of their 
pursuers ; but those who had spent their leisure, and even their 
lives, in capturing, pinning, and studying lepidoptera were com- 
pelled to confess that it was a very rare occurrence to see the bird 
snap at its prey. The theory is probably sound, but there is an 
extraordinary paucity of facts to support it. The writer, who, 
although no lepidopterist, has been a student of insects for many 
years, cannot recall more than two or three instances when he has 
witnessed the actual capture of a butterfly by a bird. But here 
the evidence, such as it is, supports the theory. 
Modern speculation and research have thrown a flood of light 
upon the colour of animals, not only showing that Arctic animals 
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are white, forest birds green, jungle beasts striped, the desert 
fauna sand-coloured, and nocturnal animals dusky, because those 
tints or patterns enable them to escape detection, and therefore more 
easily to procure their food or avoid destruction by their enemies ; 
but also indicating the automatic process by which nature mixes 
and lays on the pigments. A staring pattern or an obtrusive 
colour renders its possessor conspicuous; and this, in the absence 
of any countervailing quality, inevitably imposes a sentence of 
death, or, at the least, of hard labour for life. The individual 
which flaunts its finery is singled out by the animals which prey 
on it, or it is easily avoided by those it preys upon. 

One of the commonplaces of natural history is the theory that 
sea birds are white for the same reason that Arctic beasts and 
birds are devoid of colour. Mr. A. R. Wallace, in his Darwinism, 
writes thus: ‘ White is, as a rule, an uncommon colour in animals, 
but probably only because it is so conspicuous. Whenever it 
becomes protective, as in the case of Arctic animals and aquatic 
birds, it appears freely enough.’ And a recent writer in the 
Spectator says: ‘Looking to Nature first, the fewness of white 
animals is very remarkable. Sea birds and dwellers where ice 
and darkness reign for the greater part of the year form the 
majority. In nearly all sea fowl white greatly predominates, 
probably as the best protective colouring which they can assume. 

‘The grey-and-white sea fowl find their coloration the best 
protection possible when at rest on the water. It is almost as 
difficult to see a flock of gulls resting on an ordinary dimpled, 
heaving sea as it is to see partridges in a ploughed field, so closely 
do the grey and white match the broken lights on the wave slopes 
and hollows.’ 

Now, there are five possible explanations of that whiteness 
which is so characteristic of sea birds—namely, first, that it is 
given them as a protection from their enemies; secondly, that it 
is due to that absence of elimination to which land birds dressed 
in an eccentric garb are subjected ; thirdly, that it enables them 
more easily to procure their food; fourthly, that it is due to 
sexual selection ; and, lastly, that it forms, in combination with 
dark wings, or tail markings, a badge by which they may be 
recognised by their friends. The first explanation, which finds 
most favour with naturalists, the writer ventures to dispute 
altogether. It has this unfortunate quality, that it does not 
square with the facts. 

Colour may be either a screen, behind which its owner can 
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safely live and freely move; or a signal of danger, like the warning 
red flag above a powder magazine. The tawny hue of the lion 
and of the gazelle, which assimilates them to their surroundings, 
and aids the pursuer and the pursued in turn, is an example of 
the first; and so also is the green plumage of parrots and other 
birds, which matches with the luxuriant foliage amidst which 
they make their home. As an example of the second we have 
the white tail of the skunk, held aloft to tell the world that 
an incomparable perfume is kept on the premises; the gaudy 
colours of many butterflies, and the black, white, and yellow of 
the magpie moth, which advertise the paradoxical fact that the 
insects are unfit for consumption. 

Arctic whiteness, again, is an example of the first class. The 
raiment of the Polar bear (which, by the way, is not white but 
cream-coloured) matches the ice and snow closely enough for 
practical purposes; and, although discernible at a considerable 
distance by the eye of man, fails in three cases out of four to 
excite the suspicions of seals until its owner is near enough to 
secure the unfortunate animals. The black nose stands out 
against the general whiteness of the skin ; and this, it is asserted, 
a bear conceals with its paw when stalking a seal. An aerial 
counterpart of the quadruped is the snowy owl, which feeds upon 
lemmings and mice in the summer, and utilises its white mantle 
in the winter to enable it to approach the temporarily whitened 
grouse and hares. There is one Arctic denizen which scorns 
concealment—namely, the raven—but this creature, whose northern 
limit is beyond that of any other bird, and may be even the Pole 
itself, feeds on carrion and fears no foe, and therefore can afford 
to dress as it pleases. The Arctic fox, the ermine, and the 
ptarmigan assume a snowy winter garb, the first and second 
chiefly for offensive and the third for defensive purposes, changing 
from the summer tints to the winter within a short period of time. 
But whether the whiteness amidst the snows be permanent or 
seasonable it is in each case a premium of insurance. The 
animals must put on a cloak of invisibility, or die. 

Sea birds live under totally different conditions. They have 
no snow as a background ; they do not swim in milk, or fly in an 
atmosphere resembling that of a flour mill, and the supposed 
analogy between their circumstances and those of Arctic birds is a 
poetic figment. The normal hues of the ocean are blue, green, 
and grey. White upon blue is one of the most striking con- 
trasts possible, as ladies are well aware who adorn their blue 
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gowns with ornaments and trimmings of silver; and white upon 
green is little less distinctive. If grey in itself does not excite 
attention, white on a background of grey is thrown into instant 
relief. It will be argued that it is not the sea in its quiet moods 
which affords a safe shelter for the swimming birds, but the sea 
in motion, changeable, dimpled, heaving, sparkling, flinging up 
dainty wavelets, or churned into foam. Put this plausible theory 
to the test and it immediately breaks down. Stand, for instance, 
at the Land’s End, or for the matter of that at John o’ Groats, 
and watch in any weather the clamorous or quiet sea birds, float- 
ing singly or in flocks. There is no concealment. The wavelets 
break, flash their flakes of foam, and are swallowed up in the 
great deep; but the birds remain conspicuous objects to the eye 
wherever they rest, and all the more conspicuous the whiter they 
are. Apparently Nature is a bungler and paints her puppets with 
the wrong brushes. This may be true; nevertheless it requires 
a robust faith to accept a theory which is contradicted by the 
facts. 

Upon the supposition that whiteness confers invisibility on 
sea birds we are driven to the strange conclusion that the young, 
which are often grey or brown, are left without protection, 
although they need it most. It will not do to say that they are 
protected by the mottled plumage when in their nests on the 
cliffs and rocks, for the neutral tints last long after the nest has 
been left, and in some species are not exchanged for the mature 
colours until two or three seasons have passed. But watch a 
mother gull and her grey son or daughter as they move about in 
company at the end of the summer. Which is the more con- 
spicuous of the two as they rest on the water? The supposed 
invisible mother cannot evade the eye, while the young bird often 
passes unnoticed. Nature acts consistently in arraying the 
immature in neutral tints and conferring robes ‘exceeding mag- 
nifical’’ on the full-grown. Darwin adduces it as a notable fact 
that in one species of heron the young are white and the 
adults dark slate-colour, the usual order of things being thus 
reversed. 

Before coming to the conclusion that whiteness makes sea 
birds invisible to super-aquatic eyes it surely is desirable to face 
the question, Is protection needed? Protection against what ? 
We can quite understand why white land birds are so rare. A 
white vegetable-feeder would not long escape the talons and beaks 
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their presence by obtrusive raiment would soon find their larder 
bare. There are only two groups of white land birds—namely, 
the Australian cockatoos and the American bell birds. Cockatoos 
neutralise the danger invited by their white robes and screaming 
voices by living amidst an ‘ umbrageous foliage, forming dense 
masses of shade.’ Moreover a cockatoo does not tamely submit 
to attack. Bell birds are sedate and inoffensive, sheltering them- 
selves in the recesses of great forests. But what have sea birds 
to fear? ‘They are clamorous, greedy, fierce, and pugnacious; 
capable of defending their own interests, and feeding almost 
entirely on fish. It is true that skuas, or parasitic gulls, occa- 
sionally kill and eat some of their smaller brethren, in addition 
to their other crime of taking the fish out of their mouths, and 
that sheathbills swallow the eggs of their neighbours the shags 
and the penguins ; but these habits are so exceptional that they 
cannot invalidate the general truth. Sea birds are not white 
because they require to be screened from the gaze of their 
enemies, for as a matter of fact the majority of species are not at 
war. A strong, bold, well-armed race may surely hoist a white 
ensign without being accused of cowardice. It is a symbol of 
world-wide empire, the sign of a dominant race. 

It has already been noted that in a state of nature white land 
animals are automatically eliminated; the white feathers and 
skins which appear in domesticated species doubtless owing their 
origin to a suspension of the weeding out process, brought about 
by the interference of man. Living in a locality where the com- 
petition is less keen than in Continental areas appears to have the 
same effect as domestication, and Mr. A. R. Wallace points out 
what he calls ‘ perhaps the most curious and decided relation of 
colour to locality which has yet been observed—the prevalence of 
white markings in the butterflies and birds of islands.’ Sea 
birds live in practically protected areas, free from powerful 
enemies, and there is therefore nothing to check the spread of 
whiteness in their plumage when it has once appeared. This 
consideration goes a long way towards a solution of the problem. 

It is a suggestive circumstance that the colours of sea birds 
correspond in one important respect with those of the fishes on 
which they feed. Almost invariably a fish is dark above and light 
beneath, this distribution of colours helping it to escape observa- 
tion. Now, nearly all sea birds are black and white, or grey and 
white, the darker tints being found on the wings and back, and 
the white feathers on the breast and abdomen. ‘ White’ gulls 
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have wings of black or grey, and so have guillemots, puffins, 
auks, razorbills, terns, sandpipers, and penguins. Cormorants and 
the great northern diver, which are exceptions to the general rule, 
pursue their prey below the surface of the water, where whiteness 
would be of little use; and the eider duck, whose plumage is 
light above and dark beneath, feeds upon crustacea, whose per- 
ception of colour is poorly developed. It may be, and probably 
is, an advantage to aquatic birds to have their white feathers 
turned seawards, so that they may be less easily seen by the fishes 
they are in quest of, and the fact that the eagles which have taken 
to fishing are coloured like their nautical colleagues lends weight 
to this consideration. The sea eagles of South America are very 
gull-like in their appearance, and the West African species have 
white breasts and white heads, while the breast of the osprey is 
also white beneath. At the same time it must be confessed that 
purely white birds, such as the gannets, give ample token of their 
presence when they plunge time after time from a height of a 
hundred feet into a shoal of fishes. A bird which splashes down 
like a shell from a gun cannot be much indebted to a cloak of 
invisibility. 

The tendency to whiteness once encouraged, whether by 
absence of danger or as an aid to the procuring of food, might 
well be intensified by sexual selection. At all events, it is indis- 
putable that the white plumage is a sign of maturity, and is more 
striking, if not more beautiful, than the neutral tints of youth. 
Young gannets, with every dark brown feather on neck, back, and 
breast touched with a point of light, are elegant birds, yet they 
are compelled to put on full regalia ere they can be initiated into 
the freemasonry of mature life. A speckled bird, whatever its 
other claims, does not find favour in the eyes of either the full- 
grown male or female, whose preference for white feathers must 
inevitably tend to stamp itself on the race. 

Lastly, there can be little doubt that a potent influence in the 
decoration of birds is the necessity for marks whereby members 
of a species may recognise each other. Mr. Wallace has pointed 
out that singular, conspicuous, but apparently useless markings on 
the hind quarters of mammals, and on the heads, wings, and tail 
feathers of birds, are almost of vital importance in aiding recog- 
nition, and includes in this category the white, upturned tail of 
the rabbit as a ‘most important means of security’ to the young, 
the feeble, and those remote from home. These markings are in a 
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marks during flight,’ he says, ‘are very important for all birds 
which congregate in flocks, or which migrate together; and it 
is essential that, while being as conspicuous as possible, the 
marks shall not interfere with the general protective tints of the 
species when at rest. Hence they usually consist of well con- 
trasted markings on the wings and tail.’ These ‘ Banner Colours,’ 
as they have been called, are shown in the wings and tails of 
many sea birds, black bars crossing the outer feathers of the grey 
or white pinions and of the expanded fans. In some of the gulls 
wings which are regarded as entirely black have a line of pure 
white running around them, visible chiefly in flight. Sea birds 
are notoriously gregarious, and for the most part fish in company. 
In addition, therefore, to the advantage accruing to a species from 
a common abundance of food it must benefit all sea birds to 
receive notice of the presence of shoals of fish, especially when 
those shoals are inexhaustible and the feeding of one bird does not 
imply the starving of another. It is a mutual advantage to be 
seen, and with one consent the birds ‘set up their banners as 
tokens.’ 

Such are the considerations which lead to the conclusion that 
the usual explanation of the whiteness of sea birds—namely, 
that it is a device to make them invisible to aerial enemies—is 
entirely erroneous. The natural selection of colours is not carried 
out to any considerable extent by human eyes, although this is 
often forgotten ; but where it is so carried out it corresponds with 
the facts. An invisibility cannot be operative which does not 
exist. Why then are sea birds white? The answer is, for four 
cumulative reasons. First, they are white because flesh-eating 
enemies powerful enough to weed out whiteness are absent from 
the element which they frequent; secondly, because whiteness, 
and especially a white under-surface, facilitates their approach to 
the fishes which form their food ; thirdly, because the preference 
of the sexes for each other, taking the line of least resistance, has 
accentuated the tendency to whiteness; and, lastly, because a 
white plumage forms, in combination with black markings, an 
excellent signal by which friend can recognise friend, and the 
whereabouts of food be quickly indicated. 

JOHN IsaBELL. 
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Bone of Contention. 


‘ \f[ OTHER sent ’em for me to play with, and you’ve no right to 

keep ’em,’ said the small boy, with determination in his 
eye. 
‘It is not good for little boys to get their own way at all 
times. When you're a good boy you shall have them,’ said Miss 
Deborah. 

‘I hate you,’ said the small boy. ‘If you were a man I'd 
hit you.’ 

‘ That just shows what a very naughty little boy you are,’ said 
Miss Deborah. ‘You must try and get the better of such 
feelings.’ 

‘I wish I'd died in India, or you’d died, before I came here.’ 

‘When you grow older you'll understand better. Then, per- 
haps, you'll thank me for not letting you have all your own way.’ 

‘No, I won’t. Never! You're a hateful old thing, and your 
teeth come out and your hair comes off, and I'll tell everyone I 
see,’ 

‘You'll go straight to your room and stop there till you’re in a 
better frame of mind.’ 

‘I won't.’ 

‘Then I shall take you, and if necessary I shall whip you.’ 

‘If you do I'll bite.’ 

All of which duly took place, and ten minutes later Master 
David Garth was lying on his bed tingling in places where at 
times it is beneficial to the spirit for the flesh to tingle, and 
breathing hard through a mouthful of counterpane. And Miss 
Deborah was back at her sewing bearing visible marks of the 
encounter. 

There were red spots in her cheeks. They came from within. 
There were little red marks on one of her hands. They came 
from Master David’s little white teeth. They did not hurt 
physically, though mentally they caused her discomfort. When 
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she tried to sew, little red spots appeared on the small shirt’ she 
was at work on, by reason of the needle going astray through the 
jumping of her nerves. 

‘I wish to goodness’ she began, as she laid her work 
aside for a few minutes, till the blood should settle down inside 
her veins instead of squandering itself in unnecessary decoration 
of the shirt. 

But she did not finish her very natural wish. For she knew 
well enough that if the small boy had not been sent home he 
would have gone the way of the others. And a live small boy, if 
more troublesome, is better than a dead small boy, after all is 
said and done, since while there is life there is hope of better 
things. 

She had accepted the charge of him with much foreboding 
and of simple necessity, since there was no one else to do it. She 
had once before taken charge of a certain David Garth—this 
present David’s father—and she had not forgotten it yet, though 
twenty years had somewhat blunted the edges of her recollection. 
She had vowed then that she would never take charge of a child 
again, but here she was with another David Garth on her hands, 
and she twenty years older than she was then, and he ten times 
as troublesome as ever his father had been. She had known 
well enough, or at all events she had thought so, what the re- 
introduction of the boy element into her simple life meant, and 
her forebodings had been more than realised. 

But she could not refuse. Two other little David Garths had 
been buried in India. This one had shown more stamina and 
survived the infantile stage, but the moment the anxious parental 
eyes detected the first sign of drooping he was hurried off to 
England, consigned to his father’s aunt, Miss Deborah Garth, with 
only one mail’s notice of his coming, and she took him in and did 
her best for him. 

But an elderly maiden aunt’s ideas of what is best for a small 
boy differ considerably from the small boy’s own ideas on the 
subject, and these two clashed from the very first kiss of welcome. 

‘What a cold nose you've got!’ were Master David’s first 
words to his aunt. 

‘It’s a sign of good health,’ said Miss Deborah, laughing to 
cover a touch of confusion, for her nose was a trifle frosty. 

‘That’s in dogs,’ said David. ‘Have you got a dog?’ with 
sudden hope. 

‘No, but I’ve got two cats.’ 
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‘I don’t care for cats. Iwish I'd brought Nip with me. But 
he’s dad’s dog too. Only his tail’s mine. And dad wanted him 
all. He's nuts on rats and cats.’ 

‘Then I’m very glad you didn’t bring him,’ said Miss 
Deborah. 

They had clashed more or less ever since. The early 
surroundings of an up-country Resident Magistrate’s only child 
do not make over-abundantly for self-control, unselfishness, and 
the gentler virtues. No matter how beneficial the motherly 
influence, it is apt to be diluted by the indulgence of overfond 
ayahs and the obsequious compliance of native servants. Little 
David Garth was no better and no worse than any other small boy 
born into such conditions. But Miss Deborah very early perceived 
the defects in his upbringing, and set herself to the thankless task 
of correcting them. 

Having no children of her own, and never having had very 
much to do with children, she naturally had strong theoretical 
opinions on the subject of training them as they should go, and 
little David got full benefit of them. 

Certainly she could point with pride to his father, who had 
fallen under her care at the age of ten, and had since gone far, 
and was now, at thirty-five, in charge of a district which she 
vaguely understood to be as big as England and inhabited by 
millions of black people. But David the First had not had the 
disadvantages of an early hothouse training. He had gone early 
to boarding-school—she had nebulous recollections of strifes and 
divisions between them before that happened—and had passed on 
to college on the strength of the scholarships he had won at school, 
and had joined the Civil Service and sailed for India before she 
realised that he was no longer a boy. 

Not a little of the father’s grit and determination had 
descended to the son. And that which had been the making of 
the one made the other an extremely difficult little subject to sit 
upon. 

To one who had been accustomed to bend all his keepers to 
his will, Aunt Deborah was a most disconcerting personage. One 
of her inflexible rules was that a small boy should never by any 
chance be allowed to have his own way in anything. If he 
ardently desired a thing, that was in itself a sign that he was 
better without it, or at all events was good reason why it should 
be withheld from him. The thing desired might be perfectly 
harmless in itself, but the mere gratification of desire was a thing 
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to be repressed, in the young at all events. Yielding was a weak- 
ness and the father of weaknesses generally. And so, constant 
demand on the one side was met by perpetual refusal on the other, 
and many a battle royal they had. 

Not that Aunt Deborah stinted the boy in any way. She 
provided amply, from her own point of view, for all his wants, and, 
as far as she could gauge them, for his pleasures as well. But 
the points of view of seven years old and fifty-seven are very wide 
apart, as wide almost as the poles, save in very exceptional cases, 
and the golden bridger of that gap must needs be or have been 
a parent. 

The present bone of contention was a box of little clay figures, 
animals and men, sent to David by his mother as a birthday 
present. They were clever, rough models made by native artists, 
painted to the life, and, by sight and smell, they recalled to the 
small boy, with the vividness of a sudden memory, those things 
and scenes among which his earlier years had been passed. 

When he handled and smelt them, the first day they came, 
clammy grey England fled away, and he was back in India with 
his father and mother and everything that made life bright and 
happy and beautiful. He wanted to keep them for his very own, 
but Aunt Deborah knew what the result of that would be. So 
she locked them up in a cupboard and bestowed them on him 
now and again at unexpected moments in recognition of unusually 
good behaviour. Good behaviour being closely connected in 
David’s small mind with doing what you didn’t want to do, or at all 
events, and most certainly, not doing what you most particularly 
did want to do, the association of his birthday present with so 
unpleasant a state of mind and body was distasteful to him in the 
extreme and productive of rebellion. 

He had been with his aunt close on twelve months, and she 
was still astonished at times to find depths in that small brain 
and body which she had not yet succeeded in fathoming. 

The present was to prove a case in point. 

Tea-time came, but no David. Aunt Deborah waited a few 
minutes and then went up to fetch him. Fetching a small boy 
out of a bedroom, however, implies an open door. Miss Deborah 
found David’s door closed, and, moreover, impossible of opening. 
As she did not allow him a key, it was evident that he had 
fastened the door in some occult way of his own. 

‘David !’ 

No response, 
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* Open this door at once. If you don’t, I shall open it myself,’ 
and she shook the handle masterfully. 

Still no response from the inside, and all the pressure she 
could bring to bear on the outside met with like result. 

Miss Deborah bit her lips till they temporarily disappeared, 
and frowned ominously. 

‘Very well!’ she said at last, crabbing shamefully from her 
first position, ‘if you prefer to go without any tea you can do so,’ 
and she went downstairs. But she found her own appetite out of 
gear that day, though as a rule she enjoyed her tea more than any 
other meal in the day. 

Tea cleared away, she resumed her sewing and then took up a 
book, but found no relief either in duty or amusement. 

Could the child be ill? Could he have done himself any 
damage in his anger? Could he have ? 

She jumped up and went hurriedly upstairs and stood listen- 
ing outside the door, but she could hear no sound. She stooped 
to the keyhole. But there were obstructions behind it which 
prevented her seeing. She shook the handle again and cried 
‘ David !’ 

Then she began to get frightened. Hearing her calling, the 
housemaid came up from the basement, followed by the cook. 
They stood on the stairs looking up at her. Fear is as contagious 
as fever, and anything is possible behind a closed door. She 
glanced apprehensively at their scared faces and said, ‘ He’s—he’s 
fastened himself in and won’t answer me.’ 

‘Will I go for a p’leeceman, mum?’ gasped the housemaid, 
who was a well-read girl for her age. 

‘A policeman, Jane? No, I don’t think so. Come and help 
me to force in the door, both of you.’ 

‘And phwat’ll we find behint it, sorra’s me!’ said the cook, 
and followed the housemaid reluctantly. 

‘Don’t be silly, Bridget,’ said Miss Deborah tremulously. 
‘ He’s—he’s probably only gone to sleep.’ 

‘Pore little lamb! It don’t do to be too hard on ’em,’ said 
Bridget, with gloomy foreboding. ‘It’s doubting I am that he’ll 
nivver waken again in this wurrld.’ 

‘Bridget !’ said Miss Deborah fiercely. ‘ D—don’t be a fool!’ 
At which sign of her mistress’s upsetting, the housemaid whim- 
pered aloud. 

However, if their wits were feathery their bodies carried a 
certain weight with them, and the united efforts of the three at 
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last forced Master David’s wedges from their places, and the door 
began to yield. Further application of energy crumpled up a 
chair which had been ingeniously fitted into the space between 
the door and the foot of the little bed whose head was jammed 
against the wall. In the bed in his pyjamas lay Master David 
Garth with his eyes screwed tight. 

Aunt Deborah bent over him anxiously fora moment. But 
when at last he had to breathe or burst, and she saw no signs of 
anything wrong about him, anxiety gave place to annoyance, and 
she said sharply, ‘ David, this is very naughty of you and very 
silly, trying to frighten us in this way.’ 

‘ Little divvle !’ murmured the cook, much relieved. 

‘Bridget, go downstairs ! ’ 

‘ Highty-tighty !’ grumbled Bridget, as she obeyed. ‘ Sure’n 
it wasn’t mesilf invoited mesilf up, and glad I am it’s no worse. 
It’s a rale good shpankin’ ['d be afther giv’n him if he was mine.’ 

Miss Deborah felt like that, too, but she forebore, and failing 
to make any impression on the little sinner, she at last went 
downstairs also, glad, like Bridget, that it was no worse. She 
sent up a cup of milk and some biscuits by Jane, but when she 
looked in herself, as she passed to her own room to go to bed, 
they had not been touched. 

When she looked in again in the morning, as she went down 
to breakfast, the biscuits and the milk were still there, and David 
was apparently fast asleep. She shook him vigorously enough to 
waken seven sleepers, but his eyes remained tight closed, and the 
moment she let go he rolled over with a defiant shoulder humped 
against her. 

She sent up fresh milk and left him alone, marvelling some- 
what at the spirit that was in him, for he had eaten nothing since 
the previous mid-day. Several times during the morning she 
looked in, but he lay as before and the food was untouched. 

By dinner-time she grew anxious. The boy would be doing 
himself mortal injury. He had eaten nothing for twenty-four 
hours, and even small fires cannot be kept up on no fuel at all. 

In the afternoon she put on her bonnet and went over to her 
old friend, Dr. Kristian, on the other side of the Square. 

‘Ah, ha!’ said the cheery old gentleman at sight of her. 
‘ Measles, or mumps? Mumps, I ; 

‘Neither,’ said Miss Deborah. ‘ He’s trying to starve himself 
to death, as far as I can make out.’ 

‘The young monkey! What’s set him to that?’ 
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‘Wanted his own way, and I wouldn’t let him have it,’ and 
she detailed the circumstances of the case. 

‘I see,’ said the doctor. ‘The regular Garth spirit. But his 
body’s not strong enough to stand too much of that kind of thing. 
Tll go back with you, and we'll see if we can’t bring the young 
man to his senses.’ 

He tucked an oblong mahogany box under his arm, and they 
went across together. 

‘Ah!’ said the old doctor in an ominous whisper, as he stood 
looking down on the rigid little body. ‘A bad case, I can see. 
Very serious indeed. Will you oblige me with a bucketful of the 
coldest water you can get, Miss Garth? I must pass an electric 
current through the body from head to foot. It’s the way they 
execute their criminals in America, you know. This is an 
unusually powerful battery.’ 

‘He’s not very strong, doctor. It won’t do him any harm, 
will it ?’ 

‘Well!’ said the doctor, as he rigged up his electric machine, 
‘it may not. If he’s in a true cataleptic state he'll hardly feel 
it. If he’s not, the effects may be very unpleasant. I want you 
to stand by with the water, and if you see the flesh beginning to 
frizzle fling the bucketful over him at once. Never mind the bed ; 
it’s his life we’ve got to think of.’ 

He damped the bits of sponge attached to the metal holders at 
the ends of the wires. Then he drew down the bed-clothes and 
showed Miss Deborah how to hold one sponge against the sole of a 
small foot while he applied the other to the nape of a small neck 
just below the shock of dark hair. 

‘Now,’ said the doctor, ‘if you see him begin to frizzle, drop 
the sponge at once and drench him with water. We don’t want 
to burn him to a cinder.’ 

Then he began to grind the handle, gently at first, then more 
quickly. 

‘Be ready with that water,’ he whispered. 

The wheels spun faster and the little body began to squirm. 

‘Look out!’ whispered the doctor, and gave an extra strong 
twist. 

Then Master David rolled over and opened his eyes and said, 
‘Hello!’ 

‘Hello, Davie, my man! We got you just in time. Another 
hour or two and > Then he bent suddenly to the bucket and 
picked up some water in the hollow of his hand and dashed it in 
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the boy’s face. For the firm little lips had paled and the life 
seemed suddenly to ebb out of the determined white face. 

Miss Deborah knitted her fingers till they cracked. But the 
doctor said quietly, ‘ He'll be all right in a minute. Twenty-four 
hours without food has been too much for him. Get me a cup of 
bovril and a slice or two of bread.’ 

When she came back the doctor was sitting on the bed talking 
quietly, and David lay listening with a non-committal face. Dr. 
Kristian took the cup and spoon and raised the boy on his arm 
and tried to feed him. But the stubborn lips remained sealed and 
not a drop could he get between them. 

‘Well, what is it now?’ he asked. ‘Don’t you know that 
little boys who won’t eat won’t live? Come now, drink this up.’ 

But the thin lips tightened and the small head shook 
defiantly. 

‘Get him those confounded animals,’ said the doctor curtly to 
Miss Deborah, and Miss Deborah went to her cupboard and got 
the box and placed it silently on the bed. David’s eyes gleamed 
triumphantly. He picked up the cup and drank its contents, and 
then lay quietly looking up at Miss Deborah and the doctor, and 
then settled himself among the bed-clothes and went to sleep. 

The doctor watched him for a minute or two, slid his fingers 
lightly to wrist and forehead, and then beckoned Miss Deborah to 
follow him. 

‘I shouldn’t be surprised if he suffers for this,’ he said, when 
they got outside the door. ‘He’s not strong enough to play such 
pranks with himself. Keep an eye on him, and if you see any- 
thing wrong send over for me at once.’ 

Next day, and for many days afterwards, the small boy’s room 
rang to the monotonously repeated cry of, ‘ They’re ‘mine! 
Mother sent them for me to play with. They’re mine! You've 
no right to keep them,’ till Miss Deborah was very weary of it, 
and old Dr. Kristian was very sorry for her. 

‘You’ve no reason to blame yourself, Miss Deborah,’ he said, 
more than once. ‘You did what you believed right and what I 
have no doubt was right. He did the rest himself. It’s a great 
big spirit for such a small boy. But we'll pull him through all 
right, and he'll live to be as big a man as his father.’ 

But Miss Deborah blamed herself all the same, and never 
ceased to tell herself that if he did not pull through his death 
would lie at her door. Meanwhile, the bone of contention, the 
box full of India, lay in a corner unopened, and seemed to follow 
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Miss Deborah with a reproachful brown eye wherever she went, 
and whenever she looked at it she shivered. 

It was a full month before he was able to sit up in his bed one 
day propped up with pillows, and the first thing he asked was, 
‘May I have my animals, Aunt Deborah ?’ 

And Miss Deborah bent over him as she opened the box and 
laid it in front of him, and kissed him, and said, ‘ Yes, dear, you 
can have them for always.’ 

She had often had to scold him for grimy hands—a small boy 
cannot possibly enjoy the natural pleasures of life and quite clean 
hands too—but now the sight of the thin white fingers wandering 
among the gaudy bits of painted clay pricked her to the heart. 

‘They smell like India,’ he said, with a sigh of longing. ‘Ido 
wish mother: , 

And then the great thing of all happened. 

There was a sound of wheels outside, a hasty knock on the 
front door, a few hurried words in the hall, and the bedroom door 
flew open and the little mother of his heart’s desire was on her 
knees by his bed covering him with kisses. 

‘My dear, dear, dear little lad!’ she cried. ‘And you have 
been ill and we never knew! Dad got sudden leave and we had 
not time to send any word. And you liked the little animals I 
sent you ?’ 

‘Yes, mummy dear, I liked them better than anything else in 
the world. Where’s dad, and have you brought Nip ?’ 

An excited yelp from below, and the quick patter of little feet, 
and a man’s voice on the stairs calling, ‘Come here, sir! Leave 
those cats alone!’ answered him, and he lay back with a great 
expectant smile on his face. 

There is no moral to this story. It simply happened. 





JOHN OXENHAM. 
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' A Friend of Nelson. 


By Horace G. HvuTCHINSON. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


EXT to those who were concerned in my own affairs, I think 
the person who interested me the most for the moment was 
the Comte d’Estourville. Even before my last interview with the 
Comtesse, convincing me how groundless were my suspicions that 
she had any ado with the affair of the despatches, I had conceived 
an interest in this lady of which, until that interview, I had felt 
more than half ashamed. It was humiliating to confess, even to 
oneself, any attraction towards a person whom one could suspect 
at the same time of such baseness, and I strove by all the power 
of my will to expel her image from my mind. But now that that 
suspicion was removed I could let my thoughts dwell upon her 
with every satisfaction in life, save for one person—the Comte 
d’Estourville. Was he alive, or was he dead? The fact that the 
Comtesse appeared without a trace of widow's weeds afforded 
presumption that he was alive. But if so, where was he, what 
was his age, character, why did he not accompany her? In fact, 
I was, as the French say, so intrigué to know the history of 
Madame la Comtesse that I could not rest at ease until my 
longing was satisfied. To this end I repeated my call at Madame 
d’Arcy’s house on the morning following, at a rather earlier hour, 
at which I deemed she was likely to be within. And so I had 
the fortune to find her. To my apologies for the all too speedy 
repetition of my visit the kind old lady replied graciously : 
‘Eh, not at all. Just sit ye down and tell me all your news. 
I was most concerned yester morn to be compelled to leave you 
your lane with Madame d’Estourville. I’m sure you'll have 
missed me sadly, the both of you.’ 
I comprehended her archness perfectly, but replied, as in 
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duty bound, that I greatly regretted to have seen so little of 
her. 

‘Ye did not even think to wait to bid me good morn nor 
send me a word of your regrets, I noticed.’ 

‘No, madame—no, it is true, I replied in some confusion. 
‘My mind was very full of a conversation with Madame 
d’Estourville, and I omitted But I have returned this morning 
to repair, by your good leave, the omission.’ 

‘Eh, eh,’ and the old lady held up a rebuking fan, ‘ that was 
not badly thought of on your part. We may make a courtier, of 
a nautical sort, of you yet, for all your mind is so full, as you 
say, of Madame d’Estourville.’ 

‘By your leave, madame, of a conversation with Madame 
d’Estourville, I corrected. ‘But & propos, can you inform 
me whether the Comte d’Estourville is expected in Brighton 
shortly ?’ 

The old lady passed her fan before her face ere she answered 
demurely, ‘I have not heard of his immediate coming.’ 

‘ He is bold, is he not, to leave so beautiful a young wife to 
come abroad by herself, unprotected ?’ 

‘Maybe the poor man could not help himself,’ said she. 

‘Do you mean, madame, that the Comte d’Estourville is in 
prison ?’ 

‘’Deed no—the Comte d’Estourville—I know not where he is, 
nor any other body in the world, poor man!’ 

‘I do not understand you. What is your meaning, madame ?’ 

She laughed her pleasant, shrill old laugh, that puckered up 
her nut-crackery but still handsome old face till the chin and 
nose seemed as if they would meet with a little encouragement 
given. ‘Eh, my poor boy,’ she said, ‘I will torment you thus no 
longer. The Comte d’Estourville is in heaven. Or else he is 
elsewhere. It is for that I said I did not know where he was. 
Which of us knows where he or she will be? Not I, forsooth; 
but I hope it will be some place where I may have my joke, and 
more like Paris I would have it than like our own Auld Reekie, 
though there’s more Scots than French should win to heaven. 
So there, or elsewhere, the Comte d’Estourville is, poor body ; 
and that, no doubt, is why he leaves his lady to come unprotected, 
as you call it, though she had with her, as she tells me, for her 
protection her cousin Marigny. But business took him post- 
haste to London on their landing—in which you did them the 
service to assist, as I am told—whence she has not since heard 
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from him, and is sorely put out on that account. But she stays 
with a respectable family of French émigrés in this town.’ 

I am glad to say my head was too intent on this news of the 
Comte d’Estourville for me to pay heed to this remark about 
M. de Marigny, or I might have said unwarily that I had made 
the lady’s mind easy on that head. 

‘It is very sad,’ I said. 

‘ What is sad ?’ the old lady asked sharply. 

‘That the Comte d’Estourville should have died,’ I said; 
‘died so—so young, I added, feeling her grey Scotch eye 
upon me. 

The old lady burst out laughing again. ‘ Ye’re just a foolish 
gomeral,’ she declared, with her delicious French accent savouring 
the Scotch words. ‘How old did I tell you d’Estourville was 
when he died ?’ 

‘ J—I don’t remember, madame.’ 

‘ Neither do I remember telling ye. But however old he was, 
you just mind this, young man, that I’m no so young that a 
young man can mak’ a fule of me. I’m gey old, and I’m gey 
wicked. Do you know why the Devil is so wicked? It’s because 
he’s so old; and that why he’s so clever, too.’ And then, of a 
sudden, all her expression changed, and the raillery and diablerie 
went right out of her grey old eyes, and that pathos came into 
them that, somehow, I think only the Scotch, and only the old 
Scotch ladies have. ‘It’s awful wicked for me to be talking so 
of him. My old tongue should be cut off, as they would have 
done to it fifty years agone in my own country, for a witch. It 
was just the saddest tale in all the world the way d’Estourville 
died, the poor young fellow; for he was young, as you said, 
though you did not know, and altogether innocent, as they say, 
of what he died for, though I’m not saying it was not worth 
dying for if it was true.’ 

‘ And what was it that he died for ?’ 

‘For a plot to restore the Bourbons. So at least they said. 
That was the ground of the trial; for they gave him form of trial. 
It was the time of the Prince of Condé’s murder—execution, 
Buonaparte would call it. That was the spring of last year—you 
remember ?’ 

‘Prince of Condé! That is him we call the Duc d’Enghien ?’ 
She nodded. ‘Ay,’ I said. ‘They found letters from General 
Dumourrier, with plans of the Rhine, I remember, and some said 
there were letters from Lord Nelson. As to that, Lord Nelson 
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himself told me he has never had a letter from the Duc d’Enghien, 
nor written to him in his life.’ 

‘Anyway, they took him—the Duke—at Baden, haled him 
to Vincennes, gave him a form of trial, and shot him as the 
dawn was breaking. Eh, it was the deed of a night, that; 
but no blacker than the murder of Hortense d’Estourville’s 
husband.’ 

‘What was the way of that ?’ I asked. 

‘Eh, the devil was old and wicked that put it into the heads 
of them to take him the way they did. It was about this same 
Duc d’Enghien’s plot, or pretended plot (they say he planned to 
assassinate the Corsican), and this young d’Estourville, they 
waited till he married—that was the villainy of the devils that 
accused him—the very day of the marriage, the hour of the 
marriage, just back from the Mairie, and bride and bridegroom 
about to start for the June de méel, when the gendarmes came. 
He was hurried off, and the same day executed. So that is the 
tale of Hortense d’Estourville’s wedded life, poor thing !—not a 
long one—wedded and widowed within an hour—wife and maid 
in one.’ . 

‘They are piling up the count, the Corsican and his friends,’ 
I said, ‘and may I have a hand in the reckoning! But why— 
what was the object of this devilish cruelty—to await such a 
moment to take the man ?’ 

The old lady shrugged her shoulders with one of the French 
gestures that went so quaintly with her Scottish speech. 

‘I do not know. There were the estates. The lands of the 
dEstourvilles are broad. It is a marvel they did not take him 
and execute him unwed—it would have made the less complica- 
tion about the estates of a traitor, as they say, reverting to the 
nation. But there was something ; Hortense knows more of it 
than she cares to say. They had their own reasons, even as the 
devil, that is their master, has his.’ 

I seemed to be arriving at it now—the cause of those sad 
lines that made the fair young face so Sphinx-like. Those times, 
in France, were rich in sad experience, but surely no experience 
ever was much more sad than that of the beautiful Comtesse 
d’Estourville ? 

‘Poor thing! poor thing!’ I said. ‘Did she love him, do 
you think ?’ 

‘Love him ?—whom? This husband of an hour—that never 
was a husband? Why, love! No. There could not be love 
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between them. They had scarce seen each other. We do not 
woo and wed in France as in my own bonnie Scotland. In 
France we wed and woo—that is the order of affairs—and some- 
times it is our own wife that we woo, but more often it is our 
neighbour’s. No, no, there was no love lost. There was only the 
shock and the tragedy of it that was sad for her. The marriage 
bells will often ring up the curtain on a tragedy, it is not to be 
said they don’t ; but it is hard when it begins so soon and in such 
@ manner.’ 

I felt my sorrow for the young bridegroom grow marvellously 
more sincere as a consequence of her words, till she added : 

‘Of course you will understand that losing him like this was 
enough to make any woman believe herself in love with him. It 
was that way with Hortense.’ 

And then I felt less sure of my sincerity, but said no more 
than ‘Oh!’ 

‘ And she is in love, young man, in love with his memory now 
—says she lives only to avenge him—is romantic, as all young 
women should be; and so she will remain until ' 

‘Until what ?’ I asked, as the old lady paused pointedly. 

‘Until a living and a real love comes to take the place of 
this sentimental dead one—of this ghost that never was alive. 
But there, young man, I talk to you in a book that is closed to 
you, that you cannot read—in the first place because you are a 
man, and in the second because you are a young man. To read 
it you have to be a woman, and you have to be an old one— 


there,’ and she shut her painted fan with a vicious clasp, as if to 
close the chapter. 








CHAPTER XVIII. 


EacH morning since I had made of her my Mercury I walked to 
Marine Parade for a chat with Phoebe Hessel, sitting ever at the 
receipt of custom for her small wares. 

‘He’s had your message, and he’ll see ’tis done,’ she told me 
the morning following its delivery ; ‘and another he sent in re- 
turn—that him that was your boatswain bides with them there in 
his company, and if your honour would speak to him—that is, to 
the skipper—your honour shall see him if you go to White Hawk 
Fair.’ 


So this was news. The ‘arrant failure,’ mistrusting, no doubt, 
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his reception by me and all others set in authority over him, had 
thrown in his lot with the lawbreakers to their trade. I regretted 
it less for the arrant failure himself than for the sake of his un- 
fortunate wife, Mrs. Elphick, who had shown such affectionate 
anxiety for his welfare when I was at home at Buckhurst. 

White Hawk Fair was a business of much more repute in 
those days than it has become now, when it is merely a rendezvous 
for a few gipsy caravans and strolling shows. It was then a rowdy 
affair enough as prize-fighting, pocket-picking and cock-fighting 
could make it, but it was patronised by all the fashionables from 
Brighton, led by Royalty itself. It was held on the Sunday 
between the race days, on that corner of the Race Down called 
White Hawk Down where a figure in likeness of a hawk is cut out 
in the white chalk of the Downs to commemorate a legend that 
has nothing in the world to do with this history. There is still to 
be seen there a circular embankment that local wiseacres will tell 
you is the remains of a Roman fortification, but which the better 
informed attribute to the Britons or Celts, who more probably 
raised it as a defence against the Roman invaders. 

The road from Brighton to the Downs in the course of those 
race days was become a perfect Piccadilly with carriages, chariots, 
coaches, phaetons, and all the available resources of Brighton at 
that time, including Phoebe Hessel in a cart with her donkey, 
going to the races on the Friday and the Saturday, Monday and 
the Tuesday, and on the Sunday intervening to this White Hawk 
Fair of which I speak. I found my way thither after an early 
dinner, for it was then by no means so much the custom as it has 
lately become to take the heavy meal late in the day. The 
fair was at its busiest when I reached it, with shows, booths, 
charlatans, wonders, two-headed calves, a bearded woman, and 
the rest of the outfit, and what, perhaps, caused the greatest 
stir and wonderment of all, a troupe of songsters and musicians, 
with banjo and bones, and faces blacked, singing the songs that 


the niggers sing so well, as those who have been there tell us, in 
Virginia and the Carolinas :— 


"Way down upon de ole plantation, 
Far, far from home; 


"Way down upon de ole plantation, 
Far from de ole folks at home. 


Something like that, and always something of the same savour, 
with a touch of pathos about it, the songs seemed to be, to the 
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accompaniment of a rattle of the bones and a clash on the tam- 
bour and a tinkle of the banjo. They had a few hymns, too, that 
they sang; and these black-faced fellows, with gaudy striped 
shirts and pantaloons, were really the great show of the fair this 
year. It is a style of performance that I hear has become much 
better known since, but at that time I had never seen anything of 
the kind, neither, I think, had any of the company ; and I have 
some idea that it was the first of its kind ever given in England. 
The leader of the singers was a big fellow with an immense 
round face and a splendid chest voice. When a song was 
done the tambourine fellow went round with his tambour and 
took the coins. They made quite a good business of it, as I 
guessed. 

I went up and down through the fair, but look as I might 
could find no sign of the Skipper of Darby’s Cave. Yet I deemed 
him a man of his word, and doubted not that I should see him 
before the day was done. In course of the afternoon came His 
Royal Highness with his special little corps of @mes dammnées, my 
Lord Barrymore and the rest of them. They were mightily taken 
with the melodies of the black fellows, who had attracted a great 
concourse by this time, the country folks verily believing, as cer- 
tainly the children did, that these were true descendants of Ham, 
black by nature rather than bya burnt cork. The ladies that came 
with the Prince—Mrs. Fitzherbert, Miss Seymour, Lady Jersey, 
and one or two more—were mightily amused by the blacks, and 
among the pieces that the tambourine-player took back with him 
from his round were several of gold. When the Royal party went 
away from their music a good number of the audience moved with 
them, His Royal Highness always attracting the greatest attention 
of the people, whatever he did in Brighton. I was standing idly 
wondering where next to go, when a voice said gently in my ear, 
‘De friend ob Nelson!’ I turned, to find, with much surprise, 
that the speaker was the immense leader of the negro troupe, who 
had left his choir of blackbirds for the moment. And before I 
recovered my surprise sufficiently to ask the fellow what he meant 
a light of comprehension dawned in me as I gazed in his face and 
saw who it was under the burnt cork—him, and no other, of whom 
I was in search, the Skipper of Darby’s Cave. Had I been of 
quicker wit I might have guessed him before. Such a masque- 
rading and play-acting was quite in accord with his character, as 
I learned by my previous knowledge of him when he had figured 
at our first meeting as the Parson of the Belle Tout Cave. 
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‘ Hush !’ he said, before I could speak, seeing with his natural 
quickness that I had pierced his mask. ‘I knew no way of 
coming without a disguise, so I beat my musical fellows to 
quarters once or twice, practised them up with some songs of the 
niggers that I had in an old book of Virginny, and, by King 
George’s Majesty, I think ’tis a better course to steer than the 
running of a cargo, for ’tis a deal less trouble and not a deal more 
risk.’ 

‘ Risk ?—what risk ?’ I said. 

‘Risk of broken neck—that’s what I always risk in coming 
ashore. But I’ve a few mates here to help me out,’ he said, nod- 
ding to his musicians, ‘if trouble should come—that is, so long as 
they keep sober. And, by the token, what shall be done with the 
wretch Elphick? I keep him—he’s a good seaman—so long as 
he cares to keep with us ; but if you want him, why, he’s no great 
use, and he can just go with a flea in his ear. It’s as you please 
to say.’ 

‘Better send the fellow home,’ I said. ‘I’ve little use for 
him, but it seems his wife has some. She was fretting for him 
more than you'd think possible when I was at home.’ 

‘Then send him I will,’ said he, ‘and you can deal as you please 
with him once you get him there ; and as for your other message, 
about the Frenchman, that’s been done too. And that’s a quaint 
fellow, our Frenchman. Have you found out who he is at all, or 
what’s his business? He’s a merry fellow.’ 

‘A merry fellow, is he? No, I have discovered little about 
him.’ 

‘ Ay, that he is. I had to bestow him into safe keeping down 
the Kentish border way, and there he has kept the whole ship’s 
company on the grin all the while of his ’prisonment. And seemed 
to have money to spend in his pocket, too, and not to mind the 
spending of it.’ 

‘Did he, indeed ?’ I said ; ‘that is not like a French émigré.’ 

‘Mate,’ he replied with emphasis, ‘you have said the word. 
It is the word I have said to myself this many atime. It’s not 
like a French émigré. Besides, what would an émigré want 
robbing you of your despatches? What is this fellow? That is 
what I want to know.’ 


‘ And it is what I want to know, too,’ I said with some little 
bitterness. 


‘Man,’ said he then, ‘I had a mind to keep him quiet there, 
for all my promise to you; and more than half a mind to keep 
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him close, and not let him go, till I could get a word again with 
you. And that I do believe I would have done, only for this: that 
I have my doubts whether I could have kept him close much 
longer, for what with his merry ways and his open hand, that was 
nothing less than sheer bribery and corruption, there were one or 
two I would not have trusted long that they would not give him 
the chance to slip off. You see,’ he added, in quaint apology that 
they would not obey his authority in lawlessness, ‘ there’s a little 
of all sorts in our ship’s company, and not a few Frenchies among 
the rest that do not care whether Orleanist, or Corsican, or any 
other devil, take the helm in France so long as their own pockets 
be lined. I hope we may never regret it that you did not let me 
have my way with the fellow when we came up with him on Wych 
Cross Hill.’ 

I shook my head. ‘ Fair fight’s all right,’ I said, ‘ but murder 
—no; and that would have been stark murder.’ 

‘ Well, ’tis done now, for better, for worse, like a marriage vow. 
Your friend’s gone free, scot free, and, please the piper, we'll hear 
no more of him. I must get back to my piping blackbirds. It’s 
a better trade than I thought it, this banjo-twanging,’ and the 


jolly rascal rattled in his pocket a mighty mass of good coin that 
they had taken. 


‘ Well, cousin !’ 

The words came to us from behind. We had talked in a little 
hollow of the downs not fifty yards from the confines of the fair. 
Unnoticed by us as we talked a man had come upon us, his steps 
unheard on the springy turf. The smuggler at the words jumped 
so that I could swear, for all his hardihood, his face under the 
black cork went white. We turned. It was the Prince who stood 
there smiling, the rest of his party, at a little distance, watching. 

‘Well, cousin!’ he repeated, as the smuggler stood dum- 
foundered. ‘I fear I startled you,’ he continued, as the other said 
not a word. ‘ Your disguise is good, but you put no burnt cork 
on your voice. We always said it was a voice to be remembered, 
long ago, and I have not forgotten its quality. A ring in it 
struck me when we were a score of yards away, and I bade the 
rest pass on while I came nearer to be sure my ears had not 
deceived me. Deuce take me!’ and he laughed a merry laugh. 
‘I am pleased to see you have taken to such an honest and 
artistic calling.’ 

Then the other fellow, with his black face, laughed too; but 
it was rather a hollow-sounding and forced merriment, very 
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unlike his usual ringing laugh off the chest. He murmured 
something unintelligible about ‘ Royal Highness—too good,’ and 
with a sweep of his ancient hat and an obeisance withdrew to his 
minstrelsy. 

‘You have made friends in strange places, sir, the Prince 
said, a trifle severely, as soon as the smuggler was out of hearing. 

‘Ay, sir,’ I quoted, ‘misfortune makes us acquainted with 
strange bedfellows.’ 

‘Misfortune,’ he said—‘ yes. And yet,’ with a laugh, ‘there 
were worse fortune than to fall in with—do you know who it is ?’ 

‘No, I do not, sir,’ I answered, ‘and should be mightily 
obliged if your Royal Highness could inform me.’ 

‘His Royal Highness could, he answered, pleasantly but 
musingly. ‘Question is whether His Royal Highness would. No, 
I will not,’ he said at length, to my disappointment. ‘Since he 
himself did not choose to tell you, why should I tell tales? But 
I will tell you this much, by way of a Sphinx’s riddle (you may 
read it as you can): he is a fellow who, had our marriage laws been 
a trifle laxer, had not needed to call me sir or highness; and a 
fellow that, had our criminal law or its officers been a trifle 
sharper, had been freed of his bar sinister by the grace of the 
good dexter bar of the gallows-tree. An excellent fellow withal, 
and the very best of company; needs no more than a hempen 
collar round his neck to make him perfect ; but deuce take me if 
I'm going to be the means of fitting it there, for the old days’ 
sake. His mother, they say, had the voice of an angel, and this 
fellow is her true son, whosever else. Hark to him !—he’d crack 
heaven’s roof.’ 

As if in sheer bravado he was strumming his banjo like a man 
possessed, and roaring out the plain melody off his great chest in 
a thunder that crushed all the voice out of any others of his 
singing birds ; so that, finding their little pipes of no avail, they 
ceased them and stood agape and agrin at him, with the song all 
to himself, giving it out to the farthest edges of the downs, away 
above all the other cries and noises of the fair. 

‘Needs nought but a hempen collar round his neck to make 
him perfect,’ said the Prince again with a laugh, as he went off 
to rejoin his party, leaving me in much amaze at his words, and 
yet with a feeling that I had been all along convinced that this 
fellow’s birthright, whatever it might be in law, in Nature was no 
common one. The man-leading qualities come not a little by 
inheritance, and whose heritage should be more complete than his 
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who derives on the one side from a royal race, and on the other 
from one who has been used, Orpheus-like, to sway a multitude 
by the enchantment of song ? 

Nevertheless, for all his bravado and his furious noise I 
observed that no sooner was this one song finished than my 
friend, in company with his piping blackbirds, as he called them, 
lost no long time in getting under way, and a few minutes saw 
their whole company on the tramp over the downs towards 
Seaford, and, no doubt, to their cave in the Belle Tout rock. 
Their going seemed to take much of the fun out of the fair, 
though there were lights on the downs and much noisy laughter 
ringing off them long after I had found my own way back to my 
small kennel in the Middle Street. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


A PLEASANT enough place was Brighton for a young fellow at that 
time, and a pleasant enough change after two or three years 
of cruising. A week or two would have passed quickly enough, I 
doubt not, even without the special attraction that the town held 
for me in the person of the Comtesse d’Estourville, whose grace 
and beauty appealed to me infinitely more since I heard the 
pathetic story that the Vicomtesse d’Arcy had to tell. I was in a 
condition that I did not suffer from often—in a mood to analyse 
my feelings; and this mood was occasioned by the lady whom 
I had fished out of the sea; and she, too, was the object with 
which the feelings I sought to analyse were engaged. I found 
myself going to the assemblies, the routs, the auctions at 
Raggett’s, the promenade on the Steyne, all with a view to 
seeing her, if I might have such fortune; and, for all that, I 
found myself suffer a kind of nervousness, a thrill that was not all 
pain certainly, and yet as certainly was not all pleasure, when 
I did see her. It is a sense of nervousness I have felt with no 
other woman. 

So I was well content to stay on in Brighton; yet, at the 
same time, did not forget that my purpose in coming thither was 
a distinct and particular one—to gain, if it were possible, the 
gracious aid of His Royal Highness in pleading my cause with 
the Lords of the Admiralty, and winning me the opportunity 
of doing further service for His Majesty. My request was 
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proffered, it was graciously acceded to; the Prince had bound 
himself, so far as a Prince is to be bound, to give me what assist- 
ance lay in his power. It might seem that my purpose in coming 
to Brighton was accomplished, and that I might go home and 
await results. But, striving to look at the position without 
prejudice, which was not easy for me in the circumstances, it 
appeared to me that this would be no very wise course to take. I 
preferred to remain in Brighton, deciding that it were the better 
wisdom to keep myself before His Royal Highness’s eye, as a 
means to remind him, without offence, of the promise he had 
given me, and remembering the ancient maxim, ‘ Out of sight out 
of mind.’ Nevertheless, the days went on, and nothing visible was 
done, so that when the kind old Vicomtesse asked me, ten days or 
so after my interview with the Prince, ‘And how goes it with 
the ship ye came to seek?’ I was forced to answer, with a little 
shame, that that good ship was as far to seek as ever. 

‘And ye have put your trust in princes, after a’ the Psalmist 
warned ye against it ?’ 

‘And who else have I that I should put my trust in?’ I 
asked, a little bitterly. 

‘The Prince is the one to aid ye, that is true, an he would,’ 
she admitted. 

‘He said that he would,’ I answered. 

‘Ay, he said! And who is to keep him in mind of what he 
said? Have ye been at pains to jog his memory or find out what 
is being done ?’ 

‘I asked of Major Blomfield,’ I replied, ‘and he said, 
“‘ Nothing.” ’ 

‘ Ay, ay, and he said, ‘“‘ Nothing” ; and that’s just what he was 
likely to say, and just what was likely to be done—“ nothing.” 
Now,’ she said, turning full upon me and speaking pointedly, 
‘do ye know what it means having a friend at Court ?’ 

‘Do I know what it means?’ I replied. ‘Forgive me, 
madame, but I do not quite understand what you yourself mean.’ 

‘Eh, well, my meaning’s this—that ye have a very good friend 
at Court if only you would make some use of that same friend.’ 

‘I, madame, a friend at Court? No, indeed.’ 

‘And yes, indeed,’ she insisted, ‘a very good friend at Court, 
one whom the Prince is always glad to see and listen to, one who 
could jog his memory a score of times a day, on the Steyne, at 
the assembly, wherever—ah, I see you take me now—it is she.’ 
The old lady was diabolically cunning. I felt that I had put out 
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a tell-tale blush of delight at this hinting of a certain lady as my 
very good friend, for I knew that she referred to the Comtesse 
d’Estourville, who, to tell the truth, was somewhat more often in 
the Prince’s company and more sought by him than I altogether 
cared for. 

‘She?’ I said, with embarrassment. ‘Oh, it is not possible. 
I could not presume, I should not dare, to ask her help.’ 

‘Ye would not presume, ye would not dare? Hoots, these be 
words to use. Do ye know what the Comtesse d’Estourville is? 
She’s a woman, and a young one.’ 

Now I knew this. I could not dispute either one or the other 
part of the description, and yet it was by no means the light in 
which the Comtesse d’Estourville appeared before my eyes. The 
old lady laughed shrilly. 

‘Now, ye need not be offended nor look so glum,’ she said ; 
‘it’s truth that I’m telling ye. She’s a woman, and she’s young. 
Now, I'll give ye a piece of wisdom that ye might live a thousand 
years without ever picking up of your own wit, for what I see of 
ye—that if ye want to attract the interest and the favour of a 
woman, be she young or old (I’m very far from saying, you'll 
please to understand, that I suppose yourself inclined to attract 
the Comtesse d’Estourville or any other woman in the world)—but 
if you should be so disposed as to attract one of them, there’s no 
more sure and certain way of doing it than by asking her to do 
some work for ye, to be a help to ye. Eh, do ye not see it, young 
man? It’s in the nature of things. God created woman as the 
helpmeet for the man—ye’ll know your Bible, I’m hoping—and 
ye'll never engage the favour of a woman, be she young or old, so 
closely as by asking her to help ye. Don’t ye see, my man, it’s 
just the finest flattery ye can pay us poor weakling creatures, 
just to beg us do ye a service? There’s half the Ten Command- 
ments in it.’ 

‘I never heard a recipe more to my mind,’ I said, laughing, 
‘nor one that should be better to the mind of all mankind. So I 
will try it, according to your kind advice, even at the risk of 
offending the lady.’ 

‘ Of offending ?—pshaw! I'll pay the costs of that offence,’ the 
old lady said. So after that it was with the younger lady that my 
next business lay. 

She seemed to me little, if at all, less than a wizard, this old 
lady, with her natural Scottish shrewdness sharpened and spiced 
by the worldliness and brightness of France, and in this opinion 
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I was more confirmed by the way in which the younger lady 
received what I had to say—a request that, I must admit, filled 
me with embarrassment in the making. For a light colour came 
into her olive pale cheeks—the utmost she could do in way of 
a flush—and I was pretty sure (though I should never have had 
the hardihood to think it but for Madame d’Arcy’s words) that it 
was caused by a sense of pleasure that I should ask her to help 
me. Certainly it was not a flush of offence or anger, and I could 
interpret it in no other way than as a pleasurable and, from my 
point of view, very favourable expression. 

Of this I was sufficiently convinced, that if I could engage her 
good offices with the Prince I could not have a more able assis- 
tant. At this moment the Comtesse d’Estourville, perhaps next 
to His Royal Highness himself, attracted more attention than any 
other person in Brighton. Her rank, her beauty, and her sad 
story contributed, no doubt, in their degree, to engage the interest 
of all who saw her; but more than any or all of these there was, I 
think, that sense of pique that women as well as men experienced 
from her apparent indifference, her haughty reserve. Each was 
made impalpably to be conscious that this beautiful young 
Frenchwoman, while she met them graciously enough, yet cared 
not over and above much for their society, and never permitted 
them to level that wall that stands between acquaintanceship and 
friendship. Madame d’Arcy, who knew her best, was first to 
confess that she knew her but little, and it was her sharp but 
kindly tongue that christened Madame d’Estourville ‘the Fair 
Enigma,’ by which pseudonym she was commonly known in the 
Brighton world of that day. Once such a name is given the 
social success of the bearer requires no further making ; it is 
assured. Each, with the vanity common to our human nature, 
deems himself or herself the one privileged one who shall solve 
the riddle of the Sphinx, pierce the cloak of reserve, unveil the 
mysteries. But the key to that seeming strange and complex 
character was not yet discovered, and in the meantime His Royal 
Highness joined with persons of less degree in the eager search 
for it. The Comtesse d’Estourville was constantly in the Royal 
circle, at the special desire of the Prince; and by all his 
entowrage—by Mrs. Fitzherbert, always charming to rich and poor, 
to man and woman alike; by Miss Seymour, her protégée, by all 
the boisterous throng of the Prince’s boon companions—she was 
welcomed and received with the distinguished consideration due 
to her grace, birth, and pathetic history. ‘The Fair Enigma’ 
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was the chief ‘toast’ of that day in Brighton, and with her 
constant opportunities of conversation with the Prince, and the 
obvious attraction that her society had for him, it is possible that 
not even Mrs. Fitzherbert herself would have been a better 
advocate of my cause. In a few days she was able to assure me 
of a distinct step in the right direction. A letter to the Lords of 
the Admiralty had actually been written by Major Blomfield, 
signed by the Prince, and forwarded to the Naval Lords. 

So far, so good ; and so much being done, it did not appear that 
there was any further pretence of business to detain me in 
Brighton ; and I believe I may fairly say that my sense of filial 
duty to my mother (whom I had seen so little for several years) 
was about to conquer my inclination to remain in the gay town— 
in fact I had gone out of my humble apartment in Middle Street 
with the design half formed in my mind to engage my place on 
the coach then and there—when a certain circumstance arrested 
my attention and decided me to remain a few days longer. The 
circumstance in question was an addition, which I had first 
noticed in the course of that brief walk, to the select circle about 
the Prince. 





CHAPTER XX. 


In the small world of Brighton at that time there was no secrecy 
about comings and goings. All the social life of the place was 
before the public eye, and who came and who went on every 
coach or chaise that reached or left the town was perfectly known 
to every quidmune on the Steyne, and generally announced before 
the event by the news-sheets of the previous day. It seldom 
happened that anyone worthy of entering the august circle of His 
Royal Highness and his followers would arrive unheralded. His 
coming, as a rule, would be discussed beforehand far and wide—so 
far and so wide as the small world of Brighton stretched. There- 
fore it was with some slight surprise that I saw a new figure with 
the Prince and Lord Barrymore as I passed down the Steyne that 
morning, and if my surprise were slight at first sight, it became 
marvellously intensified as soon as a second glance enabled me to 
identify the figure of the new arrival—no other than the person 
I had now learned to call M. Henri de Marigny, the cousin of 
Madame d’Estourville, whom I had fished out of the sea, the 
scoundrel who had stolen my despatches, and whom I had last 
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seen jolting, like a sack of corn, across the saddle-bow of the 
smuggler’s great black horse on his way to an unauthorised prison 
in the depths of Ashdown Forest. I must admit that the first 
surprise of the recognition sent a shiver, like a drop of cold water, 
down my spine, and my first impulse was to turn aside and avoid 
the Royal party; but the next moment I changed my purpose 
and walked on so as to meet them. 

That scoundrel of a despatch robber was wearing his most 
gallant air; and,to say the truth, a gallant air sat well on him. 
He was talking with that somewhat mincing air of his, and walk- 
ing with his somewhat mincing and yet swaggering gait. His 
beard was trimmed, Vandyke-fashion, to a point, and he looked 
like one of Vandyke’s Spaniards who could be lover, bravo, or 
what you will, only that he was not dark, but fair, golden-bearded, 
with a blue eye full of laughter and all deceits. He was gaily 
dressed, and I have to confess that I never saw a more gallant 
figure ; and it is a generous thing to say, for he had done me sore 
wrong. 

The Prince was laughing with zest at some tale or other that 
this gay scoundrel was telling him. As we passed I took off my 
hat. M. de Marigny looked at me for a moment, smiled with a 
perfect grace as he recognised me, then turned to the Prince—I 
could have wagered that he asked my name—then turned to me 
again and waved his hand. It was all well done, and I should 
have liked it better had it been worse done. This was a 
scoundrel of some parts, that could smile so gleefully when he met 
his enemy in the gate, a more dangerous scoundrel than one 
whose ‘dour’ looks, as Madame d’Arcy would phrase it, would put 
the enemy, together with those who might side with the enemy, 
on his guard. As for that enemy, in this instance none other 
than myself, I was the more on my guard by reason of his smiles 
than had they been frowns or curses; but for the rest, the Prince 
and his circle, those whom it was my special interest to be on best 
of terms with, I perceived at once that this manner of his was 
very excellently calculated to serve his turn, if he should wish at a 
future time to pay off his grudge to me. For grudge, no doubt, 
he deemed he had, though I, in point of fact, had let go of him 
all too leniently when my grip was on his scoundrel throat. 

At present my affairs seemed to be in train. ‘There has been 
an answer from the Lords,’ Madame d’Estourville told me, ‘ that 
they will do all in their power to oblige His Royal Highness in the 
matter. That means, so the Prince says, that they will do 
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nothing. But he has promised me that he will write again in a 
few days, as soon as they have had time to show their obliging 
disposition.’ 

‘What have I done,’ I said, ‘to deserve so good a friend as 
you?’ 

‘Well, my friend,’ she answered, taking quite seriously, as it 
seemed, the question I had put half laughing, ‘what you have 
done is this. You have saved my life—at least, your ship’s crew 
did. Ido not count that for much. But you have done a great 
deal more than that—you have given me back my faith in man- 
kind. You have taught me to trust you, my friend. To trust 
you as [ would abrother. AndI have had my lessons in the other 
sense, my good friend, I assure you,’ said she bitterly. 

Now these were kindly words, no doubt, and ought to have 
gladdened my heart exceedingly ; but, as matter of fact, they did 
nothing of the kind; on the contrary, making it feel exceedingly 
sore. It was sore already before I saw her, for I found it cruelly 
hard to watch her constantly in the Prince’s circle, and now in 
continual talk and jesting with her cousin, M.de Marigny. As 
for this M. de Marigny, she had spoken of him so strangely when 
I saw her at Madame d’Arcy’s that the Fair Enigma became to 
me more enigmatic than ever in her present terms with him ; for 
even before I had told her of his rascality in robbing me of my 
papers her words and manner had been such that, cousin though 
he was, and though I had found him in the somewhat significant 
circumstances of being apparently her chosen companion in exile, 
I was willing to believe that his company had been rather forced 
upon her than selected. Yet, when I saw her thus laughing and 
jesting with him on all occasions in public, even after what I had 
said, then, in spite of all my love for her (for I no longer tried to 
call my sentiment by any other name), I could not for the life of 
me prevent the old suspicions arising. Her brow and her coun- 
tenance bespoke the most transparent sincerity; and yet I 
doubted. Hating and despising myself for my suspicions, I could 
not throw them off. Was she deceiving me all the while, and was 
this De Marigny in all reality her lover, and I merely her dupe ? 

With these cogitations I vexed myself into a very pretty 
state of mind indeed, and I think it will be admitted that I had 
some reason for it. Nor was it a state in which it comforted me 
at all to learn that she ‘ trusted me as a brother.’ I loathed the 
good relationship of fraternity towards her. With her there was 
for me but one place, or none—the first. But that, for the 
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moment, I had not the courage to tell her. Instead, I said 
pointedly : 

‘Your cousin, M. de Marigny, has lost no time in coming 
here since I gave him his liberty.’ 

She flushed a little, as if she saw my point, but merely 
replied coldly, ‘No, he has not lost time.’ 

‘No doubt you answered for him to the Prince that he was a 
gentleman of worth and honour.’ 

This time there was no pride, but only a sad reproach in her 
voice, as she replied by asking : 

‘Is this what I have brought on myself by saying that I trusted 
you—that I regarded you as my friend ?’ 

‘Is it true that you have trusted me—wholly ?’ 

She went apart a pace or two, and took a few steps backward 
and forward, more as a man would have done than a woman (so 
rouch more quick is the mind of woman as arule to resolve itself), 
before she made any answer. My heart beat fast. It seemed to 
me that I was on the verge of solution of the Fair Enigma. When 
she turned to me again, after her moment of self-commune, she 
laid her hand on my arm and said lightly : ‘ My friend, have you 
heard this new gavotte that the band is playing? Shall we walk 
a little closer ?’ 

This rebuff obviously was designed to bring down our talk 
from the high levels of expectancy that it had attained—I speak 
of my own point of view only—and it succeeded. But, rebuff 
though it was, it was tempered and modified so subtly by the 
tone in which it was spoken, and by the touch of her light hand 
on my arm, that I could only smile back in her beautiful face to 
show that I accepted it without resentment ; and, as if by way of 
recompense, she added with a glance that was charming in its 
kindliness: ‘ Forgive me, friend, if I hurt you; some day you 
shall understand the Fair Enigma.’ 

For the moment, so utterly humble is the man who loves, I 
was more than contented, and abjured, thenceforward and for 
ever, or so I told myself, all my miserable suspicions. Yet these, 
on that very day, and for a day or two still to come, had food 
enough to grow hearty again as I saw her in frequent and seeming 
familiar talk with that smiling blue-eyed, golden-bearded rogue 

of a cousin. Twice, after such talks as these, I surprised her 
sitting in abstracted thought, with all that play of pleased expres- 
sion gone from her face that it had worn when conversing with 
Marigny; and of these moods two alternative explanations 
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occurred to me—the one, that pleased me by far the better, 
that her pleasant manner with him was no more than an assumed 
pose; the other, that I had to admit the more probable, that his 
talk was engaging enough to leave her brooding over it and 
recalling it when it was done; and, if this were indeed the true 
interpretation, it appeared of the worst possible augury for my 
hopes. At the same time, to me she was always very gracious— 
far more so, I fear, than I to her, the vexatious trouble of my 
spirit often expressing itself in words that were scarce courteous. 
Yet she suffered it all in the best part, almost as if she fathomed, 
and made allowance for, my trouble, just as one humours the 
fretfulness of a tired child. But some three or four days after 
the interview in which I fancied I was on the point of hearing 
the solution of the Fair Enigma, she came to me as I was walk- 
ing alone on the Steyne, and said, with a face of trouble: ‘I am 
the bearer of bad news for you, I fear, my friend.’ She dis- 
tinguished me by this appellation, less marked in her slight 
French accent, as a translation of the mon ami that comes so 
readily to her mother tongue, than if an Englishwoman used it. 
‘Something has occurred—it is possible that you may suspect 
the cause—to change the Prince’s disposition towards you. He 
told me to-day, in colder terms than I have ever heard him use 
before in speaking of you, that he could do no more for you. 
Circumstances, he said, had come to his knowledge that made him 
conceive that the verdict of the court was a proper one—even a 
lenient one. Those were his words, my friend. Forgive me if I 
hurt you in repeating them. I thought it only fair to you that 
you should know.’ 

I was stung to the quick by the injustice, and for the moment 
forgot my manners. ‘Madame,’ I said furiously, ‘I understand 
the case only too well. It is that accursed smiling villain, your 
cousin, that has poisoned the Prince’s mind towards me, and you 
—madame, I wish you good-day.’ 

With that I turned on my heel, leaving her alone. Within a 
few paces I had recovered myself, and, dismayed by my words and 
manner of saying them, retraced my steps hurriedly to implore 
her forgiveness of my rudeness ; but she was already returned to 
the Lady Anne Murray’s carriage, from which she had descended 
in order to speak to me, and was beyond my reach. I walked 
down the Steyne, and back to my kennel of a lodging, that had 
never before appeared so squalidly miserable, with despair gnawing 
at my heart. 
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And now I might indeed have returned home forthwith, for 
all the good that I could do to my professional prospects by 
remaining in Brighton, where I was foully discredited with the 
one personage who might have aided me, and had, further, com- 
mitted an act of almost unpardonable gaucherie towards the one 
being on earth whom I would have laid down my life to serve, 
who had most graciously befriended me, and whose love I now 
perceived that I valued far in advance even of my professional 


‘career. For the thought most bitter in my mind was not my 


seemingly lost chance of ever obtaining another ship, but the loss, 
as it appeared to me, of any most remote chance that I might 
ever have possessed of winning the love of Hortense d’Estourville. 
In a mad moment I had by my manner, even more than by my 
words, accused her of acting in a conspiracy against me with her 
rascal of a cousin; but in my saner mood of reflection I knew full 
well that she was my firm friend in this regard, whatever might 
be her sentiments towards this precious relative. Nevertheless, 
the other matter, of the loss of the Prince’s kindly interest, was 
not one that I could overlook altogether, and I resolved to lose 
no time in putting this to the test, with the purpose, if possible, 
of ascertaining the pleasant tale that De Marigny might have put 
about to my discredit. To that end I sought an interview with 
Blomfield the next morning, shortly after the Prince’s breakfast- 
hour, and begged him to crave an audience for me with His Royal 
Highness at the earliest possible moment. 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


HE Anti Horse-leech Insurance Company’ is an association 
on which I have often pondered, and may perhaps have 
written somewhere. It is difficult to remember with certainty. 
Mr. Max Beerbohm, in the Pall Mall Magazime, kindly quotes 
with approval a story from one of my books, which, he says, like 
the hairs of the human head, are doubtless numbered—somewhere. 
But the story is not in one of my books ; the facts did not occur 
in my experience ; the heroine of the story was not named Jane; 
nor was the place which she had ‘good cause to remember’ 
Salisbury. On these points even the memory of the adolescent 
Mr. Beerbohm has failed him, much more then may mine as to 
the Anti Horse-leech Insurance Company. New or not the idea 
has not been worked out in practice. 
* * 


The idea is this: By most posts one receives letters—Daughters 
of the Horse-leech. The burden of these letters is always Give ! 
Give! The writers, strangers, always ask for something. It may 
be a mere autograph; it may be one’s time, one’s trouble, or 
contributions (gratuitous) from one’s pen. When I speak of 
money I do not mean for charitable purposes, but for memorials 
to the dead, and portraits of the living, and testimonials to the 
tedious, or to the begging-letter writer himself. A man does not 
know how much he gives away in this fashion: there is no 
end to it. The daughters of the horse-leech seem to regard us 
poor slaves of the weary pen as so many Mr. Andrew Carnegies. 
There are ladies who calmly ask you to subscribe to a home for 
incurable cripples at Stornoway, adding that they can give nothing, 
but what they cam do is to ask you to subscribe. Yet they do 
not seem impoverished: they only behave like Mr. Tracy Tupman, 
who, when he met a deserving object, lost no time in recommending 
it to his friends. 


* * 
7 
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My proposal is that some energetic persons should start an 
insurance company against the Daughters of the Horse-leech. 
Each of us victims would pay in so much a year as assurance. 
Then, when the epistles of the horse-leech arrive, we should merely 
forward them, unanswered, to the office of the Company, where 
the secretary or a clerk would answer the horse-leech, sending a 
subscription, but taking a commission on it, say 15 per cent. 
When our balances were exhausted, the secretary would apprise 
the horse-leeches of the fact, in polite but unrelenting terms ; to 
the requests for presents of our time and trouble, as in reading 
MSS., books by anxious amateurs, or to petitions for gratuitous 
essays, or demands to be allowed to print selections from our 
works, and all the rest of it, he would reply by enclosing a printed 
formula. The fifteen per cent. on the balance of each client 
would repay the Company (think of fifteen per cent. on Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s Horse-leech fund!), or, if not, we could increase the 
percentage. Time, temper, and money would all be saved in this 
way, when the Company became known and its methods appre- 
ciated. The secretary, a man of iron, would keep down our 
expenditure on horse-leeches, and the profession of the beggar 
bore might gradually be discouraged. As authors suffer more 
than most men from horse-leeches who have seen their names in 
newspapers and reviews, perhaps some Author’s Agent might 
make a modest beginning of this great necessary work. It only 
needs a beginning. 

* ‘i * 

Who invented the gutta-percha golf ball? I do not care who 
invented it, but a little bazaar book on the subject has reached 
me from America. (The bazaar book horse-leech, by the way, is 
a very bad example of the species.) The inventor, it seems, was 
Dr. Paterson, of Binghampton, N.Y. As a boy he did it, rolling 
gutta-percha into a ball, and painting it white, at St. Andrews. 
He left the balls at the booksellers’ shops, which, perhaps, was 
not a very wise thing todo. But that Tom Morris ‘ saw millions 
im it’ I doubt. Like the Earl in the Fortunes of Nigel, as 
described by gentle King Jamie, Tom is ‘ the vera soul of honour, 
and cares nae mair for wardly gear than a noble hound for the 
trail o’ a foumart,’ which I conceive to be a pole cat. I am quoted 
as using the phrase ‘ gutta ball’ in the Badminton Book. Most 
sincerely do I hope that I wrote ‘ gutta-percha ball ;’ ‘ gutta’ is as 
bad as ‘photo’ for ‘photograph.’ The gutta-percha, it seems, 
came to St. Andrews as part of the packing of an image of Vishnu, 
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in that remarkable collection, the University Museum. What 
follows is odd. ‘Confidential and touching are the words of the 
Great Dean Stanley: ‘‘I used to herd my uncle’s kye.”’ In 
heaven’s name, where? There seems to be a mistake here, and 
it is almost as odd to learn that Mr. Carlyle and Professor Blackie 
also herded their uncles’ kye. They ‘kept the shadowy kine,’ 
one learns, and pretty bad cowherds they must have been. But 
Dean Stanley was not born in the kye-keeping rank of society. 
* * 


* 

But who invented the old leather golf balls which Tom Morris 
used to make ? I do not believe that they were used, in Scotland, 
about 1610. Then or near that date the Earl of Orkney got into 
trouble with Government, and the Earl of Caithness was sent to 
besiege his fortress at Kirkwall. It was very strong, and Caithness 
writes that his cannon balls were broken in two ‘ like golf balls.’ 
Now you could not break one of the old leather balls into two pieces. 
You would hack them about, but you could not split them into 
halves. I conjecture, therefore, that wooden golf balls were used, 
as at the jew de mail, and the Belgian variety of golf, la chole. 
If I am right, what a valuable historical discovery I have made, 
when looking for quite a different sort of information ! 

ad * 
* 

To get an idea of the Book of the Recording Angel, the 
curious ought to look into the Register of the Privy Council of 
Scotland. It is a rare Government publication, admirably edited 
by Dr. Masson, and the index to each volume is a masterpiece. 
If you are curious about any Scot of the end of the sixteenth or 
beginning of the seventeenth century, you have but to look him 
up in the index, and the odds are that you find him, doing or 
suffering the most outlandish things. For instance, there is a 
gentleman never named in the many papers about the mysterious 
Gowrie conspiracy, Robert Oliphant, M.A. He is just alluded to 
by a contemporary, as having cleared himself at once from the 
suspicion that he was the armed man whom King Jamie found in 
the turret where he expected to find a pot of gold. Mr. Oliphant 
had a halibi, as Mr. Weller says. But look up ‘ Oliphant, Robert,’ 
in the book of which Dr. Masson is the Recording Angel, and you 
come on the queerest story, which, I think, very probably holds 
the key to the lock of the Gowrie mystery. I am not going to 
open the door here; enough to say that, in 1608, Mr. Oliphant 
was arrested by Captain Patrick Heron for his part in the plot. 
The Captain, having seized Mr. Oliphant’s personal property (and 
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an odd collection it was), went off, and did not substantiate his 
charge, so Mr. Oliphant escaped after nine months of prison, 
without a stain on his character. Captain Heron had to restore 
his goods. Unluckily the proceedings of the English Privy 
Council with Mr. Oliphant are lost. They involved two tailors, 
Lyn and Wilkie, or ought to have involved them. But who was 
the Captain? In October, 1597, he was accused of witchcraft, 
no less, by Sir William Menteith and Mr. Thomas Hamilton, the 
King’s Advocate, ancestor of the Earls of Haddington. But the 
King, speaking of the Captain as ‘our luvit Captain Heron,’ 
defers the trial. Next, in 1599, we find the Captain and his wife, 
Lady Randiford, prosecuting the prosecutor, Sir William 
Menteith, whose servant has assaulted an officer that was evicting 
Lady Randiford’s tenants. In 1601 it appears that Menteith has 
been ‘ most heavily oppressing’ the Captain and his wife, beating 
their servants and destroying their property, the Captain ‘ being 
but a gentleman landless.’ Next, 1602, we find that the Captain 
has to provide guarantors that he will not attack Sir William 
Menteith. So the legal proceedings trail on. There was some 
question of a Menteith right to the titles of the lands of the 
Captain’s wife, and the Captain either tried to get rid of Menteith 
by witchcraft, or was accused of so doing. How he got so late 
on the track of Mr. Robert Oliphant does not appear, for it was 
eight years after Mr. Oliphant indiscreetly blabbed, to a tailor, as 
to what he knew about the Gowrie affair, and then ran away, 
probably to France. sae 
* 

As to witchcraft, how uniform is human nature! Mr. Crawley 
has just published The Mystic Rose (Macmillan), not a novel, or a 
devotional treatise, or a horticultural work on blue roses, but an 
essay on the origin of marriage laws. Our ancestors were ‘filthy 
fellows,’ like the ancients, according to a military gentleman in 
Peregrine Pickle, and The Mystic Rose is an odd name for a book 
about their disagreeable practices. However, Mr. Crawley says, 
‘In the Watabella Islands, if the wife’s delivery is difficult, some 
of her husband’s clothes are put under her.’ I do not know 
where the Watabella Islands are, but in Pitcairn’s Criminal 
Trials in Scotland, about 1600, I find a lady accused of witch- 
craft. When about to bear a child she had her husband’s ‘ sark,’ 
or shirt, put under her feet, for the purpose of shifting her own 
pain on to somebody else, whether on to her husband or not the 
indictment does not say. Mr. Crawley seems to think that the 
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object of the Watabella practice is to add the strength and powers 
of endurance of the husband to those of the wife, and very likely 
he is right. Scots law took the other view, that the pains of the 
wife were to be removed to somebody else, as Lady Atholl ‘ cast’ 
hers upon Lady Reres in 1566. However it may be, the practice 
was the same in Presbyterian Scotland as among the Watabella 
islanders, who I dare say never heard of the Shorter Catechism. 
* * 
* 

Sacred stones are another universally human foible. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, in Blackwood’s Magazine for March, writes on 
the coronation stone, the stone of Scone, at Westminster. It did 
not come from Palestine by way of Ireland, though the Fenians 
once tried to steal it on that account. The Children of Israel 
have made no attempt to recover it. The stone is a piece of sand- 
stone of a kind common at Scone, but probably this piece had 
once a sort of sacredness, and was used at the coronation, or 
whatever other ceremony, when a new Pictish king came to his 
uneasy throne. He more probably stood on it than sat on it, to 
judge by Irish practice. Some think it was the portable altar of 
an old Irish missionary saint, but it is not so very portable, being 
26 inches long, 10? inches broad, and 104 inches deep. The holy 
man would have a light altar, like St. Cuthbert’s, now in Durham 
Cathedral. The Scot has a fancy for stone seats in chairs. There 
is the Black Stone at Glasgow University, on which myself have 
sat, uncomfortably, in a viva voce examination. Why a Black 
Stone? Has it any history? Was it a pagan fetish, before 
Saint Kentigern converted the Glasgow bodies? The odd thing 
is that we had a Black Stone seat at St. Andrews, an older 
University. We read in the report of a Royal Commission of 
1588, or thereabouts, of ‘ examinations on the black stone.’ But 
I have never heard more about the black stone since that remote 
date. Was it a prehistoric sacred stone, preserved through the 
Middle Ages and the Reformation? What possible connection 
could the human mind establish, in two Universities, between the 
practice of viva voce examinations and black stones? Mr. Grant 
Allen would have guessed that these stones were once grave 
marks, and therefore sacred, but there is no evidence. 

* * 
7” 

Did the reader ever speculate in an advertising foreign 
lottery? A friend of mine did, lately, for purely scientific 
purposes. It was, let me say, the Lottery of the City of Zenda. 
He took tickets, six at ten shillings each. He won a few crowns, 
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say forty, he does not exactly remember. Then the people who 
send the circulars and manage the business wrote to say that, 
before he could ‘participate’ in his prize, he must pay eleven 
shillings and eightpence. This sum he forwarded, remarking that 
he did not understand the game, but that certainly he would not 
play any more. So the people answered, he had won another small 
prize, but must send more money before he could ‘ participate.’ 
The scientific object of my inquiring friend was now attained. 
He did understand the game thoroughly well, and he did not 
reply to the people who send the circulars. It is a very nice 
game, for the side that isin. Not to hurt German susceptibilities 
I ought to say that Zenda (as I have styled it) is not within the 
Fatherland. However, my acquaintance does not mean to try 
any more experiments, and advises persons of speculative disposi- 
tion to prefer metaphysics, or back British nags. If you win over 
them you are not asked to pay more money to ‘ participate,’ and 
more after that, and so on ad infinitum. 


* 7 
* 


The Germans are a great and amiable people, admired for the 
impartiality with which they view both sides of a question. That 
no German publisher will, or dare, put forth (it is said) a trans- 
lation of Mr. Conan Doyle’s pamphlet on South African matters, 
also shows that the Germans occasionally know facts, as it were, 
by inspiration, and need no argument or correctives. In criticism 
we remark the range, the lofty flight, and the eccentric orbits of 
German conjecture, which surely must encounter truth some- 
where and sometimes. Like the partridges, truth ‘will fly into it 
now and then,’ into the innumerable pellets of various theories, 
which German critics discharge. I know their theories best in 
matters of mythology, and of Homeric and other classical 
criticism. If the conjectures seem to me rather wild shooting— 
if the innumerable guesses at the nature of the same facts ; and the 
habit of first venturing a guess, then regarding it as a fact, then 
putting another guess on the top of that, and so climbing to the 
top (whence everybody finds quite a different landscape awaiting 
him)—if these things do not seem to me quite scientific, that 
must be my fault. The processes are not confined to Germany ; 
they are imitated in this country, and still I doubt their value. 

* “ * 

Thus I decline to believe a thing merely because it is the 

opinion of one theorist, even if he be a German. In Mr. Clodd’s 
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book, Life of the late Mr. Huxley,! he writes, ‘ Truly “ wisdom is 
justified of her children.”’ He then quotes a Teutonic child of 
wisdom. Professor Schmiedel doubts ‘whether any credible 
elements are to be found in’ the Gospels. Well, but other 
Germans are not so advanced, far from it. Is the rule that we are 
to try to believe all Germans in these matters—for example, 
to believe that Abraham is a Moon Hero, and Joseph the god 
Tammuz—or are we only to believe most in the German who 
believes least? The children of wisdom must be better agreed 
among themselves, before one can absolutely rely on their 
conclusions. 
* ~ * 

Mr. Clodd’s is a melancholy book. In spite of Bishops, and 
all the efforts of Gigadibs (as Mr. Huxley wittily called Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), the principles of that daring martyr, Mr. Huxley, 
have triumphed. And yet no good, it would seem, has come of 
our emancipation. We live in ‘an age which, lightly valuing 
the intellectual freedom won for it, but not by it, is without 
enthusiasm, without aspiration, save as these are moved by ignoble 
lust of empire, or by enervating craving after luxury.’ If these 
are the wretched results, up to date, of intellectual freedom, did 
we not get on rather better without it? The very Germans have 
a ‘lust’ (I do not say ‘ ignoble’ in their case) forempire. So had 
the ancient Athenians, Romans, Spaniards, and other peoples, 
who lived ages before Mr. Huxley won the battle of intellectual 
freedom. We are told about ‘the tribulations through which the 
fighters of the sixties entered the kingdom of the free.’ Tribula- 
tions! Is it ‘tribulation’ to score off an untaught Bishop at 
Oxford? Is it ‘tribulation’ to sell large editions of scientific 
works? Is it ‘tribulation’ to practise ‘episcophagy’ (goak by 
Mr. Huxley) for the diversion of mankind? Mr. Huxley was 
martyred by the Rev. Joseph Cook, and other clerical opponents. 
Mr. Cook wrote of Bathybius as a word derived from bathos, 
‘deep,’ and bios, ‘ the sea.’ I confess that these cheap and pain- 
less martyrdoms cannot be taken seriously. The talk about them 
is not sensible. For a martyr, regard Thomas Aikenhead, who 
was hanged for his freedom of opinion in 1697. Thomas, aged 
twenty, said, just like Mr. Huxley, that the Holy Scriptures 
‘were stuffed with contradictions,’ that Ezra wrote the Pentateuch, 
and so forth. ‘Passing by the Tron Kirk on a cold night, he said 
to a companion, he could wish to warm himself in the place Ezra 
called . ... ;’ well, we know the name of the place. Thomas 
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was sentenced on Christmas Eve, and was hanged, near Edin- 
burgh, on January 8, 1697. The other doubting Thomas, Mr, 
Huxley, was in no danger of a hanging; no more than ‘ Eusopio 
Paladino’ (as Mr. Clodd calls that lady) is in danger of being 
burned for a witch. It was Aikenhead, not Mr. Huxley, who 
entered, at the price of his life, into ‘the kingdom of the free.’ 
That region, after all, is certainly not the kingdom of heaven, as 
the age has no enthusiasm except for ‘ignoble lust of empire, 
or enervating craving after luxury.’ Alas, where then is the fun 
of being free, at the expense of the tribulations of Mr. Huxley ? 
* * 
” 

I am not so pessimistic as Mr. Clodd. After carefully 
examining our history between the Reformation and 1630 (a 
period long before freedom dawned ‘in the sixties’), I am con- 
vinced that we are not such false, cruel, treacherous, snobbish, 
selfish, canting, hypocritical rogues as many of our distinguished 
ancestors. They were indeed a generation of vipers, many of 
the leading men were, I mean, many of the people who governed 
my country. Possibly freedom (in the sense of being allowed to 
vent the results of your thinking) has very little to do with the 
goodness or badness of an age. You can always think as free as 
you please, so Swift observed, but that is nothing if you may not 
shout what you think at everybody. Now we may all shout the 
valuable results of our contemplations, and yet we are not happy! 
But do let us drop this boasting about ‘tribulations’ which were 
so very far short of the last end of Mr. Thomas Aikenhead. 

* * 
” 

Mr. Clodd has a good deal to say about the quarrel between 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Huxley about the Gadarene swine, into 
which, by way of the pig, Mr. Huxley introduced the Irish 
Question. Now, as Littré observed (and he was no bigot), the 
phenomena styled ‘possession’ have never yet been properly 
studied. Certainly neither Mr. Huxley nor Mr. Gladstone showed 
a minute acquaintance with this perplexing matter. But they 
hammered away at each other in the fearless old fashion. I once 
took the trouble to examine Mr. Huxley’s writings on the Evolu- 
tion of Religion. Here he was an amateur, so the Revue de 
V Histoire des Religions remarked, as the bishops were amateurs 
in physical science. Unlike many bishops, he did not always 
know what the Fourth Commandment is and enjoins: talking of 

‘the singular weight attached to the veneration of parents;in the 
Fourth Commandment.’ However, this was a mere slip of the 
pen. It was another, when, quoting his chief authority, he made 
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that writer say precisely the reverse of what he actually said. 
Once I ventured to follow Mr. Huxley into the ancient battle 
ground of the Witch of Endor. He was not satisfactory ; indeed, 
nothing can be satisfactory in the state of the evidence. All the 
vast topic on which Mr. Huxley launched so gaily is still in an 
inchoate condition, both historically and psychologically. We are 
neither agreed about what the facts are, nor, of course, about how 
they should be interpreted. Oddly enough, the twopenny ‘tribu- 
lations’ now affect, if anybody, those who do not agree with 
Mr. Huxley. 
. - * 

It is amusing to hear that Mr. Mivart thought that Mr. 
Huxley might be reconciled to the Vatican because of his 
Romanes Lecture on ‘ Ethics and Evolution.’ I do not quite under- 
stand Mr. Huxley’s position : ‘Of moral purpose I see no trace in 
Nature. That is an article of purely human manufacture, and 
very much to our credit.’ Does this mean that we are outside of 
Nature, and that morals, being entirely due to us, are extra- 
natural? If this be so, what becomes of ‘The Unity of the 
Cosmos’? So people asked, and the answer is not precisely 
satisfactory ; however, Mr. Huxley, or Mr. Clodd speaking for 
him, comes back to the doctrine of Adam Smith. Morals, I 
fancy, are ‘ part of the cosmical process,’ and, if so, it looks rather 
as if there were ‘moral purpose in Nature.’ Thus we do not 
easily escape, even in the kingdom of the free, from metaphysics, 
so let us say no more about that. One might get into theology 
next, and if one reads pp. 192, 193 of Mr. Clodd’s book, might 
come to think that even the doctrines of Mr. Huxley may be 
‘tangled.’ It is dreadful, it ought to be kept dark, that Mr. 
Huxley permitted himself to speak of Mr. Gladstone as a ‘ copious 
shuffler.’ 


ANDREW LANG. 
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